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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


S Sunday’s municipal elections in the Western sectors of Berlin 

draw nearer, uproar grows in the Soviet sector with all the care- 
fully graduated spontaneity of a Nazi putsch. So far there have been 
few signs of alarm, and since alarm would do no good in any case, 
that is as it should be. But the latest development will have to be 
watched with care. One of the few things that are certain about the 
Berlin situation is that if the Russians can possibly devise means 
of making the position of the-Western Powers more uncomfortable 
they will do so. The tone, and the circumstances, of the publication 
of Marshal Sokolovsky’s letter of Monday, condemning next 
Sunday’s elections and producing the usual list of sinister Western 
“motives,” were obviously meant to secure the maximum effect. 
The announcement next day of the setting up of a separate Magistrat 
in the Soviet sector was also carefully staged, with provocative 
speeches and later a march through the streets. The climax may not 
yet have been reached. There is still time for the whipping-up of more 
dangerous disturbances, But this much is certain—that each new 
phase will have to overcome a more solid barrier of sullen resistance 
by the Berlin population. Each new Soviet move involves still 
greater excesses of open lying and covert violence against individuals 
who refuse to accept the pretensions of the Russian-inspired 
Socialist Unity Party. Marshal Sokolovsky’s letter touched depths 
of misrepresentation and fantasy which, even by Marxist dialectical 
standards, would have to be followed either by some reaction towards 
reason or by violent upheaval. The Berliners know more clearly 
than ever what they are in for if they give way to Russian pressure. 
That is only one of the reasons why the Western Powers should 
not waver in their determination to protect the elections from inter- 
ference, to continue the air lift, and to resist everywhere the 
malignant policy of which the blockade of Berlin is only one 
manifestation, 


Débacle in China 

Events in China seldom move as rapidly as the headlines suggest 
that they may, but it does seem that a decisive phase is being reached 
in the increasingly one-sided civil war. The Communists, employing 
their usual strategy, have by-passed Suchow, from which the 
Nationalist forces are withdrawing as best they may. The threat 
to Nanking may not be, from a military point of view, immediate, but 


the capital appears, understandably, to be in the throes of a crise 
de confiance bordering on panic. Even if the machinery of Govern- 
ment is not about to be evacuated to Canton, which it almost cer- 
tainly is, it may be assumed to have seized up; and instead of 
working inefficiently it will soon not be working at all. The truth 
of the matter is that the Kuomintang régime is down and out. 
The whole country is threatened by chaos. Of the various evils 
which impend, the only one which might conceivably be averted 
is further bloodshed on the battlefield. The Central Government 
have demonstrated conclusively their inability to defeat the Com- 
munists by force of arms, and to go on trying to do so can only 
increase the sum of human suffering without materially affecting 
the ultimate outcome. The Communist leaders are in a position to 
impose harsh terms on the Nanking Government or whatever 
emergency body may replace them ; but the outlook for the country 
as a whole would be less black if some avenue leading to a com- 
promise could be opened. This is not likely to happen while the 
Generalissimo still holds the reins of power, and the man who in 
the past has done so much for his country by refusing to budge 
would now serve it best by withdrawing from the scene. His wife’s 
eleventh-hour mission to America is unlikely to achieve anything 
of moment. The only way in which America, or for the matter of 
that this country, can help China in her present crisis is by assisting— 
should the opportunity present itself—to bring to an end hostilities 
which, since their result is now a foregone conclusion, are as sense- 
less as their effects are cruel. 


Bernadotte Abandoned 

Only once during the past six months have British and American 
policies on Palestine drawn close enough to be almost identical ; 
this was when, immediately after the publication of Count 
Bernadotte’s report, both Governments gave it their support. Since 
then they have tended to move apart; or rather, the British 
Government has remained steady in support of the Bernadotte 
thesis, while the American Government has oscillated perpetually, 
concerned more to avoid giving offence to the Jews than to give 
authority to the United Nations. By last week the Americans had 
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last November, but even this did not receive their support where 
its territorial clauses conflicted with recent Jewish conquests. Before 
anything could be accomplished in Palestine it was necessary to 
teconcile the British and American points of view, and the last few 
days have been spent in negotiations to this end. It now appears 
that the desired result has been achieved by the least desirable 
means ; the British Government having, with one or two half-hearted 
reservations, fallen into line with the latest shift of American policy. 
We are now, six months after our support of such a policy might 
have helped to see it carried through with a minimum of injustice, 
more or less committed to partition on the least equitable terms. 
We have apparently abandoned our insistence that the proposed 
conciliation commission should be given a precise directive. If the 
commission ever reaches Palestine it is unlikely that it will be able 
to do more than approve Jewish conquests and allot a few hills to 
Abdullah. We appear to have forgotten that an Anglo-American 
identity of views on the Middle East is desirable only in so far as 
it produces conditions of a just peace in these regions ; it is not an 
end in itself. 


European Plans 


After a bout of rumours and denials, it is now claimed that the 
differences of view which are holding up the completion of the 
four-year plans of the Marshall aid countries are only the normal 
difficulties of large-scale planning, and not a specific quarrel between 
Britain and France concerning their relative degrees of austerity. 
That is a plausible enough explanation,and it is to be hoped that 
it will prove a complete one. But it would be rash to conclude that 
ali the stresses are superficial. Underlying the objections which other 
European countries have made to the British plan is a nostalgic wish 
to put the clock back. Before the war this country used to import 
far more from the Continent than she exported to it and to pay for 
this excess of imports out of income earned in other parts of the 
world. Many European countries, and notably France, would like 
to have those days back again. So would we. But it is not going to 
happen. The investments which provided us with an overseas 
income have been sold. The determination to devote our income to 
righting the dollar balance is real. But the British four-year plan 
reflects, as well as a number of hopes which may not be realised, 
a number of fears which may not be justified and a large number of 
guesses which may not come off. It is hardly necessary to point out, 
therefore, that the plan may be modified. But it cannot be modified 
out of existence. It is possible that we may be able to afford more 
luxuries from the Continent one day, but it is quite certain that we 
would prefer necessities at all times. It is useless for anyone either 
in this country or elsewhere to pretend that we can concentrate solely 
on dollars and let sterling and the other currencies look after them- 
selves. We must pay our way and that problem is not easy, 
whatever currency it is stated in. But let us not retreat into 
righteousness and restriction. An attempt by all the countries of 
Europe to export more than they import would be unrealistic at 
best. The object of the plans is that Europe shall first become self- 
supporting, and thus justify Marshall Aid. From there we can 
go on to raise living standards all round—and that means more and 
freer international trade. 


Eire’s Achievement 

The attitude of this country and the Dominions towards an Eire 
which, by repealing the External Relations Act, is in process of 
cuttimg the last thin thread which binds her to the Commonwealth 
can only be described as almost quixotically indulgent. Eire, to 
use plain words, has got away with it. She wanted to make the 
best of both worlds and she has succeeded. She becomes juridically 
as much a foreign country as the United States, but her citizens 
are not to be treated as foreigners in this country or the Dominions. 
They can come and go without passports, they enjoy the rights of 
citizens of the Commonwealth, but Eire has no commitments 
towards Great Britain. She can remain neutral in another war 
and close against us again the ports we may so much need. But 


when all this is said, it is no doubt wise to accept the arrangement 


indicated by the Prime Minister last week—which means leaving 


everything as it is—and regard it, in Mr. Chifley’s words, as “ one 
of those compromises for which the British people are famous.” 
Geography and convenience triumph over legality and even equity, 
It is, of course, emphasised that the course taken in the case of 
Eire is to constitute no precedent. That means very little. In 
the first place, it is not quite clear what precedent it could create, 
and in the second any similar case, if there is one, would be con- 
sidered on its merits, precedent or no precedent. But Eire’s 
decision may, as the new Prime Minister of Canada has justly 
pointed out, raise questions of preferential tariff rights. If so, Eire 
must fight her own battles. We can waive our own rights in rela- 
tion to her if we choose, but rights based on international agree« 
ments are another matter. We cannot implicate ourselves in any 
argument arising out of that. 


Government Publicity 


The Central Office of Information is the ghost of the Ministry of 
Information sitting disowned upon the grave thereof. It has some 
of the staff, some of the functions, and some of the money which 
belonged to the old M.O.I., but no full-time Minister and no 
sympathy from the public. The latter will probably be still with- 
held from it after the publication of its first annual report, even 
though this at last presents a reasoned apologia for its existence, 
Nobody, it is true, can read this document and then urge that the 
whole concern should be scrapped out of hand, but, equally, nobody 
can pretend that all its’ activities sound equally plausible. Some of 
these activities, particularly those abroad, are as difficult to judge 
after the publication of the report as before ; the magazines, for 
example, which are published in Russia, Germany and the Far East 
may or may not succeed in explaining what goes on in Britain to 
foreign readers. In the absence of real evidence, judgement will 
probably have to be favourable ; we did too little of this sort of 
thing before the war, and it is right that we should try to do it 
well now. Where, however, we can trust the evidence of our own 
senses our criticisms have more weight, and it is legitimate to 
wonder whether publicity, poster advertising and films (the three 
largest items in the C.O.I.’s budget, amounting together to nearly 
£2,500,000) are worth their cost. In Press advertising and other 
forms of publicity the C.O.I., as the report points out, acts simply 
as a broker between the Government Departments and the adver- 
tising agents, but it seems more than likely that the public is so 
saturated with official exhortations that their day of usefulness is 
over. Do we, in fact, choose mining as a career or look both ways 
before stepping off the curb? Other activities, such as official 
lectures and the social survey, may turn out to be necessary aspects 
of the world in which we live though whether the social survey has 
justified itself may well be doubted. 


Coal and Politics 

As the General Election draws nearer the chances of treating coal 
production as a question of economic organisation grow smaller. 
Coal, like steel, is being transferred from the economic frying-pan 
to the political fire. .This week’s Commons debate was formally 
concerned with a Bill to enlarge the Coal Board, authorise the Board 
to do business abroad, improve welfare and safety arrangements, and 
tidy up a number of points of administrative detail. Mr. Robens, 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Fuel and Power, 
called it a simple little Bill. As Bills go nowadays that was a 
reasonably accurate description. But the extension of the powers 
of the Coal Board, at a time when it is clear that the Board cannot 
exercise adequately the powers which it already has, is by no means 
a simple little issue. The Burrows Report, Sir Charles Reid’s views 
on the reorganisation of the Coal Board, and the views of the Con- 
servative Party on the same subject were all, in their various degrees, 
critical. And the reorganisation of the Coal Board is not a simple 
little matter. It requires careful and objective discussion—the more 
so since all parties, including the Board itself, are agreed that reforms 
are necessary. Consequently it is equally undesirable that the 
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Government should pretend on the one hand that Parliamentary 
discussion should be confined strictly to the present Bill, and on 
the other hand that the growing discontent with the performance 
of the Coal Board is merely a Tory ramp. The faults in the present 
organisation of the coal industry are real. The discontent is real. 
And neither is likely to be removed by an attempt to subordinate 
economic issues to political expediency. The Government is clearly 
determined to admit no major defect in the nationalised coal industry 
until the election is over. The Opposition is equally determined 
to get full political advantage out of every criticism of the Coal 
Board. And in the meantime the Board goes doggedly on with a 
task which is almost certainly too great for its powers. 


Universities and Finance 


The annual report of the University Grants Committee, which 
was published on Tuesday, deals naturally with much the same 
problems as were discussed by the chairman of the committee, Sir 
Walter Moberly, in his Rede Lecture at Cambridge a fortnight ago. 
The Committee exists to allocate to the universities and university 
colleges of the country, all of which, new and old, were founded by 
private benefactions, Government grants designed to further the 
essential purposes of the universities without imposing on them 
official control. The amount, which before the war was rather over 
£2,000,000, will have risen by 1952 to about £13,000,000, which will 
be a good deal more than hait the universities’ total expenditure. 
Hitherto a remarkably good understanding has existed between the 
committee which grants and the institutions which receive, largely 
because, as Sir Walter Moberly said at Cambridge, “ the predominant 
share in managing any business must ordinarily be taken by the 
partner who supplies the knowledge and experience rather than the 
partner who supplies most of the capital.” Grave problems are 
facing the universities today. The Barlow Committee called for a 
doubling of the number of science students (in the broadest sense) in 
ten years, with a proportionate increase in arts students. The former 
aim is almost achieved already, and the arts students have increased 
by half ; that change in the general balance of studies is of doubtful 
advantage. In the meantime the need for more laboratories, the 
increasing cost of all laboratory equipment, the grave shortage of 
teachers in all faculties in proportion to the increased number of 
students, the underpayment of teachers, raise financial questions 
which must seriously exercise future Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
as they already exercise all Vice-Chancellors and Financial Boards, 


Wise Marriage 


Faced with the task of deciding “on what lines marriage guidance 
as a form of social service can be most advantageously developed 
in England and Wales if assisted by Exchequer grants,” the com- 
mittee charged with that function, under the chairmanship of Sir 
Sidney Harris, has very sensibly recommended that the State bear 
the cost for five years of training “marriage counsellors” and of 
giving subventions of £5,000 a year to the National Marriage 
Guidance Council, and of £1,500 a year each to the Catholic 
Marriage Advisory Council and the Family Welfare Association 
(formerly the Charity Organisation Society). This arises out 
of the finding of the Denning Committee on Procedure in Matri- 
monial Causes that “it should be regarded as a function of the 
State to give encouragement and, where appropriate, financial 
assistance to marriage guidance as a form of social service.” The 
manner of the association of the State with such a movement is a 
question which needs careful thought. A mere financial subvention 
is not likely to be permanently satisfactory. The whole relationship 
of the State to voluntary societies, on which Lord Beveridge has 
recently expressed important opinions, requires detailed study. 
Meanwhile,’ it is perfectly right that a body like the National 
Marriage Guidance Council, which has done such valuable pioneer 
work in this uncharted field, should be enabled to continue and 
enlarge its fruitful efforts. How much of what is wrong with society 
is due to light marriages, disunited families and broken homes no 
One can estimate, Any organisation which can give proof of capacity 
to diminish those evils is deserving of all support. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE fog which has paralysed the life of Britain during the week 

has swirled around the towers and penetrated the endless 
corridors of Westminster. Perhaps it has had its effect on the 
numbers of Members present. But in the variety of subjects covered, 
the guillotine on the Steel Bill, Pensions Appeal Tribunals, Ireland, 
the Coal Industry and Board, Civil Defence, Wireless Telegraphy, 
and National Service, the House has shown that its mobility has 
been unimpaired. * * * . 


* No Member with any sense either of history or of the part which 
Ireland has played in English politics and on the House itself 
could hear without a sense of its importance the matter-of-fact 
Statement in which the Prime Minister announced the final 
severance between Southern Ireland and the English Crown. Others 
were puzzled by the decision that Eire is to be neither a member of 
the Commonwealth nor “in the category of foreign countries.” 
Mr. Churchill, whose historical sense and feeling are so powerful, 
rose at once, and made it clear that the Opposition neither accept 
Mr, Attlee’s views nor are bound by the policy he announced. The 
Adjournment debate next day, when Professor Savory, the vehement 
Ulsterman who represents Queen’s University, Belfast, raised the 
whole question did not, despite a powerful speech by another 
Ulsterman, Sir Ronald Ross (a son of the last Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland), elicit more than nine minutes of careful stalling by the 
Minister of Commonwealth Relations. 
* . = hol 

The Allocation-of-Time Motion on the Steel Bill was fought as 
a straight party issue. It posed, but did not answer, the question 
whether the use by a majority of its power to limit a minority’s 
discussion of its measures constitutes a greater danger to Parlia- 
mentary democracy than the inability of that majority to get its 
measures through a legislature at a speed convenient to itself. Mr. 
Quintin Hogg was at his belligerent best, and Mr. Usborne, the 
Labour Member for Acocks Green, found himself unable to support 
the motion, on the original ground that it was inconsistent with the 
principles of World Government. 

* * * * 

The Coal Debate, three debates in one, failed to achieve 
an Athanasian synthesis. Part I of the Bill gives great powers, and 
more members, tO the National Coal Board. Part II introduces 
some improvements into the legislature on the subject of safety 
in mines. And the Opposition amendment urging rejection of the 
Bill raised the whole issue of the success or failure of coal nation- 
alisation. Consequently, speeches generally did not answer points 
made from the other side. In winding up Mr. Gaitskell made the 
most effective speech he has yet made in the House, and revealed 
quality as a debater which neither friends nor foes had previously 
seen or suspected, On the Government side Miss Jennie Lee and 
Mr. Tom Brown spoke with their usual feeling and force on this 
subject, and from the Opposition Benches Mr. Victor Raikes was 
powerful and effective, as was Major Lloyd-George, who used to 
full effect the knowledge of the subject which he acquired as a 
successful war-time Minister of Fuel and Power, 

* * * . 

The other main event of the week was the National Service Bill, 
designed to restore the period of full-time service to the 18 months 
originally included in the 1947 Act, but then dropped. In moving the 
Second Reading the Minister of Defence faced what Mr. Churchill, 
who followed him, described as a “cheerless ordeal.” Not only 
as Mr. Churchill put it, was “ part of the House unsympathetic to 
him because of his mistakes, and part because of his virtues,” but 
no part of the House felt any enthusiasm for his description of the 
varying and uncertain age of call-up in the future. Mr. Churchill, in 
his reply, made a detailed criticism of the whole handling of defence 
by the Government, and his solemn warning of the grave issues at 
stake made many Members in all parts of the House feel much 
disquiet. Brigadier Prior-Palmer gave the House the value of his 
great experience as a leader and trainer of troops. Despite opposition 
by Mr. Ellis Smith and some other Government back-benchers, the 
Bill duly received a second reading. J. A. BL. 
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THE FUTURE OF CONSCRIPTION 


HAT the new National Service Bill would be given its second 

reading last night by an overwhelming majority was a fore- 
gone conclusion. It was searchingly griticised—or rather the 
vacillation of Government policy which eg the amending 
measure was searchingly criticised—by Mr. Churchill and other 
Opposition speakers, but the general complaint of such critics was, 
not that the measure was unnecessary but that it was disastrously 
belated. Not of course that there are not grounds on which it 
could be opposed. It is possible to object, as a small number of 
Labour back-benchers did, that economic recovery is even more 
imperative today than military security, and that a less ambitious 
foreign policy would result in a reduction of commitments and 
remove the necessity for an expansion of forces. It is possible 
to contend, as the Liberals in their reasoned amendment did, that 
a conscription system is wasteful and inefficient and that what is 
needed is to taper down the compulsory service element in the 
forces as rapidly as possible and build up a long-term professional 
army, adequately paid. But that, except as a matter of Parlia- 
mentary technique, is not a reason for voting against the Bill. 
The professional army is not in existence at present. It cannot 
be improvised in a day. And till it does take shape there is 
nothing for it but to man our depleted defences with National 
Service contingents which will only be sufficient if they are enlisted 
for an eighteen-months’, not a twelve-months’, term. 

That is the case for the new Bill, and it is generally conceded. 
But mere general acquiescence is not enough when what is 
involved is a further serious interference with young men’s 
apprenticeships and studies, and an equally serious withdrawal 
of men from industries essential both for export and for supplying 
the home market. It is no use pretending that military necessity 
and economic necessity are not opposed. They are, as the Minister 
of Defence frankly recognised. And it is necessary to be perfectly 
clear why at this moment the military exigency must prevail. It 
may not be true that our commitments have increased, or that the 
international situation has deteriorated, since the existing 
National Service Act became law in July of this year. Mr. 
Alexander instanced Malaya as an additional commitment, but 
the withdrawals from India and Palestine have fully compensated 
for that. But even if the situation in Europe has not deteriorated 
the fact remains that our forces have never since 1946 been equal 
to the demands the situation might at any moment make. Mr. 
Churchill is entitled to recall that while he attacked the Govern- 
ment for its failure to reduce the forces sufficiently rapidly to the 
figure which he regarded as adequate—1,550,000—the reduc- 
tion since then has been carried to such a point that the total of 
our armed forces on October 1st of this year was 787,000, of 
whom 35,000 were women. It is because that total is plainly 
inadequate that the Government finds itself compelled to revert 
to the proposal which it defended so vigorously for forty-eight 
hours in May, 1947, till a party revolt compelled precipitate 
capitulation, and stipulate for eighteen months after all. 

But whether or not the international situation has deteriorated, 
it is in process of changing materially. The size of our armed 
forces is no longer a matter for ourselves alone. In theory, indeed, 
it never has been for the last thirty years, for theoretical obliga- 
tions rested on us under the old League of Nations and rest on 
us today as members of the United Nations. But in neither 
case has rational planning been carried so far as to confront us with 
numerical demands of any kind. Now the case is beginning to 
be different. We have signed the Brussels Treaty with our eyes 
open, and though that instrument has an economic aim, which it 
may be hoped will be enlarged perpetually, its primary purpose 
is undisguisedly military. The object of the signatories is to 


concert a common defence against a possible aggression. That 
can only be achieved if the contribution of each contracting State 
is on a certain scale. ‘What that scale is to be will be determined 
in the first instance by Lord Montgomery and the five-Power com- 
mittee which sits under him, though as the Treaty is superseded 
by or fused with a larger Atlantic Pact, associating the United 
States and Canada with the Western European States, some 
revision of responsibilities may be called for. However that may 
be, it is imperative that our contribution to the allied forces, at 
whatever figure it may be determined, shall consist of units at 
least as efficient as any that the best equipped of our allies can 
put into the field. An army of green recruits will not suffice. Even 
eighteen months is little enough in face of the demands modern 
mechanised warfare makes. The army may be able to make it 
serve, but in neither the Navy nor the Royal Air Force can the 
eighteen-month man be counted on to reach anything like a 
hundred per cent. efficiency. And in the army there can be no 
full confidence till the ‘old seven-year and twelve-year system of 
enlistment is depended’on to give us all the men we need. 

This time the Government must be given the eighteen months 
that it asks for, and that, but for inexcusable pusillanimity, it would 
have insisted on in last year’s measure. But that expedient 
solves no problems, Jt does much more to create problems. It 
lays on the regulars, who form much less than §0 per cent. of the 
whole army (174,000 regulars and 231,000 National Service men 
on October Ist, 1948) training duties which must reduce their 
operational efficiency alarmingly. Yet that has to be, because the 
Government, having, as Mr. Churchill said, never evolved a 
long-term plan, simply resorts to the line of least resistance and 
fills up the menacing gaps in the ranks by laying under compulsion 
as Many men as it needs, or as many at any rate as certain age- 
groups will yield. This, let it be remembered, is the first 
time in the history of this country that conscription has been 
resorted to except during or on the eve of an actual war. It 
cannot be accepted now as part of our military system. It is 
wasteful, in that it does not produce the type of soldier we need. 
It is inequitable, in that out of every registration perhaps a third 
of the intake is earmarked for well-paid work in essential industries, 
while the rest are sent off to inferior conditions in the forces. It 
is not giving and it cannot give us the army and air force we need, 
though eighteen months’ service will undoubtedly yield better 
results than twelve months. It will produce a larger army, to speak 
in terms of the army only, and in his last six months the longer- 
service man will be very materially more efficient than the shorter. 
The longer period, moreover, will enable him to be posted further 
afield than conscripts at present are, and thus provide relief for 
regular troops in more distant statiens. 

But neither this Government nor any other Government can 
simply drift in such circumstances, content with the reflection that 
if the worst came to the worst they could lengthen the compulsory 
service period to as much as two years. But if the aim is to 
eliminate conscription altogether, as it should be, the fact must 
be faced that a professional army is expensive. It is not as much 
more expensive as it seems, for the withdrawal of the national 
service men from industry means a loss of productivity which 
cannot be ignored in the account-keeping. But there will be no 
professional army without much more attractive conditions, better 
pay, better quarters, in particular more and better married 
quarters, and the elimination of those causes of friction and dis- 
content.to which the Secretary for War referred with striking frank- 
ness on Wednesday. The Minister of Defence is reckoning on a 
force of 195,000 regulars on January Ist, 1950. That is an alarm- 
ingly low figure, and it may not be easy to attain even that, though 
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the recruiting figures are not on the whole discouraging even 
though this is a time of full employment, and the recent pay- 
increases give very limited satisfaction. Part of the trouble 
undoubtedly is that in 1946 and much of 1947 the Government's 
one concern was to get men out of the forces at top speed into 
industry. It was a right concern, but it was not right that it 
should be the one concern. It was of equal importance to work 
out plans for the size and nature of the new army and see that the 
old did not disintegrate till the new was taking shape. Instead of 
that reduction was carried well below the safety-line, and even so no 
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clear plans for the future, beyond a conscription-levy, had been 
formulated. Nor have any yet. No time more must be lost. The 
new plans, as has been said, will have to be co-ordinated with 
those of the other Brussels Powers. It may be that the chief 
military burden will have to fall on one State and the chief naval 
on another. That has still to be decided, and in the interval we 
have no choice but to maintain our forces at a certain level by 
means of compulsory service, and on an eighteen-months basis. 
But the fundamental principle must be emphasised, that conscrip- 
tion is something not to perpetuate but to discard. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


issue of the Cambridge Fournal. The writer, Mr. R. Bassett, of 
the London School of Economics, sets himself to shatter, and does 
most effectively shatter, the baseless legend about Mr, Baldwin’s 
alleged “confession” that at the General Election of 1935 he had 
appealed to the country on a peace and League of Nations issue, 
though he knew that rearmament was necessary, because to have 
stressed the latter policy would have meant losing the election. This 
legend has been assiduously disseminated, even by some reputable 
writers, through the studious selection or deliberate distortion of 
sentences in Mr. Baldwin’s speech of November 12th, 1936, in which 
the supposed admission occurs. I have not the space to repfoduce 
Mr. Bassett’s argument in detail, but it can be briefly summarised. 
There is, of course, no dispute that Mr. Baldwin used the words: 
“Supposing I had gone to the country and said that Germany 
was rearming and that we must rearm, does anybody think that this 
pacific democracy would have rallied to that cry at that moment? I 
cannot think of anything that would have made the loss of the 
election from my point of view more certain.” 
“At that moment.” What moment? Certainly not December, 1935, 
the date of the actual election. In an earlier passage in his speech, a 
passage which his critics conveniently or disingenuously ignore, the 
Prime Minister said explicitly “I am speaking of 1933 and 1934.” 
His argument was simple and perfectly sound. What he said in 
effect was “If I had gone to the country on a rearmament issue in 
1933 or 1934 I should have been beaten. I therefore decided to wait 
till the end of 1935. By that time the country had learned a good 
deal from what was happening in Europe. I stood for rearmament 
then, and we got from the country—with a large majority—a 
mandate for doing a thing that no one, twelve months before, would 
have believed possible.” Nobody who reads the speech honestly can 
challenge this interpretation. Yet nothing has done more than dis- 


tortions of it to blacken Lord Baldwin’s reputation. 
* + * * 


\ N article of great historical importance appears in the current 


It is not surprising that the question what effect the Tribunal 
and what lies behind it is likely to have on Labour’s electoral pros- 
pects is being much discussed. It can clearly not be answered till 
the findings of the Tribunal are published. But one thing can be said. 
The Prime Minister made it unequivocally clear from the outset that 
the enquiry would be searching and exhaustive, with no tolerance of 
any attempt at white-washing, and the Attorney-General in his 
direction of the enquiry for the Government has seen to it that that 
promise is fulfilled to the letter. There is this moreover, to be con- 
sidered. The majority of the members of the present administration, 
including all the under-secretaries, are new to office. Many of them 
have been brought into close contact for the first time with circles 
where money flows freely on a substantial scale, and many of them 
have been in a position to grant favours of one kind and another 
that are eagerly sought. Against how many of them has any shadow 
of official impropriety been charged ? It is no part of my business 
to defend them as members of a Labour administration, but the 
honour of a British Government of whatever political colour is some- 
It is important therefore to keep 
due proportion, and weigh against the few whose conduct has rightly 
or wrongly been called in question the many on whom no cloud even 
of unconfirmed suspicion rests. 

* . . * 
Sir John Boyd Orr is a man of wisdom and experience, but he 





seems to have lapsed strangely from his normal objectivity in some 
public references he made this week to Russia. “Let us try a new 
approach,” he suggested, “and say ‘ you did great things in the war. 
We are delighted to help you. Will you come in and play with us ?’ 
I believe there is a great chance of Russia coming in.” What fantastic 
illusion is this ? Has Russia never been invited to come in and play 
with us? Was she never invited to accept the benefits of the 
European Recovery plan? Has she never been importuned to join 
with the Western Powers in administering Germany on the basis of 
the Potsdam agreement ? Has she never been pressed to join Sir 
John Boyd Orr’s own Food and Agriculture Organisation ? Has 
her co-operation in almost every field not been solicited till the pro- 
cess has become a humiliation to the solicitors themselves ? Was she 
ready even to play with us over the soldiers’ wives ? No. There is 
not a man in this country who is not anxious to see normal relations 
with Russia established, but the distortion of facts, plain or implicit, 
does no good to anyone, and the suggestion that Russia is standing 
aloof because no one has asked her to come and play is as colossal 
a distortion as the human imagination could well devise. 
. * * * 

A paragraph in a speech that has just reached me deserves quota- 
tion here. It runs thus: 

“With the monstrous weapons man already has, humanity is in danger 
of being trapped in this world by its moral adolescents. Our knowledge 
of science has clearly outstripped our capacity to control it. We have 
too many men of science ; too few men of God. We have grasped the 
mystery of the atom and rejected the Sermon on the Mount. Man is 
stumbling blindly through a spiritual darkness while toying with the 
precarious secrets of life and death. The world has achieved brilliance 
without wisdom, power without conscience. Ours is a world of nuclear 
giants and ethical infants. We know more about war than we know about 
peace, more about killing than we know about living. This is our twen- 
tieth-century’s claim to distinction and to progress.” 

Something like this has been said before, perhaps rather often 
before, but not always with the same authority, For the speaker was 
General Omar Bradley, Chief of Staff of the United States Army 
and the foremost soldier in the United States since the retirement 
of General Eisenhower. I have no doubt Lord Montgomery would 
endorse every word of it. But then what? Where is the answer, 
where the way out? General Bradley says democracy. Others 
might say Christianity. The problem then is how to make totali- 
tarians democrats or Christians. How ? 

* « - . 

The case of R. E. L. v. E. L. (names were rightly withheld in this 
case), decided by Mr. Justice Pearce in the High Court on Tues- 
day, combines with the recent action of Baxter v. Baxter to make 
some reconsideration of the marriage laws imperative. In the latter 
case the wife sought a decree of nullity on the ground that her 
husband refused to have intercourse with her without the use of 
contraceptives, so that her natural desire for a child was permanently 
frustrated. She was refused the decree. In this week’s case, the 
husband being through some disability precluded from procreation 
by the normal method, artificial insemination was resorted to in 
order to satisfy the wife’s desire for a child, and in due course a 
child, of which the husband was recognised beyond any question 
to be the father, was born. The wife petitioned for a decree of 
nullity on the ground of her husband’s incapacity, "She was granted 
it. What is the law? It seems to need not so much clarification as 


revision. JANUS. 
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THE HABITS OF FOGS 
By E. GOLD, F.R.S.* 
“cc GREAT mist and a darkness fell upon them so that they 

A could not see,” wrote John Bunyan, and the boy said, “ Are 
we not yet at the end of this doleful place ?” Though not a dry 
subject fog is an amorphous one, deficient in the fundamental 
elements of humour. If meteorological phenomena were arranged in 
order of precedence as enemies of civilised man, fog would vie with 
the tornado for the position of enemy No. 1. A tornado is active: 
if it comes near you, it hits you. Fog is inactive but insidious: it gets 
something else to hit you or you to hit something else. 

Is there any knowledge about fog of general interest ? I think 
there is, both practical and scientific. I will try to indicate it 
by considering the questions, What are the characteristics and 
significance of fog ? How is it caused ? Can it be eliminated ? 

Fog is due to microscopic particles of condensed moisture or of 
smoke in the air. It makes the air unpleasant to feel and to breathe ; 
in this respect town fogs are worse than country fogs or sea fogs. 
The interference of fog with transport is outstanding. Fogs are 
classified by the meteorological authorities, with the concurrence of 
the aviation and shipping authorities, according to the distance at 
which objects can be seen in daylight—a distance called the visibility. 
In a dense fog visibility is less than 55 yards ; this may appear too 
liberal an allowance but the classification is based primarily on the 
needs of aviation and shipping and for these a fog is prohibitively 
dense if the visibility is less than 55 yards. A thick fog is one with a 
visibility between 55 and 220 yards, while a moderate fog is one with 
a visibility between 550 and 1,100 yards. The distances of visibility 
of lights at night are adjusted to ensure uniformity of classification ; 
an ordinary street lamp would be visible at 100 yards in a fog in 
which the daylight visibility was only 50 yards. 

So much for classification. Now something about constituents 
and in particular moisture or water vapour. This is always present 
in the atmosphere but the amount which can remain as vapour and 
not turn into liquid water depends upon the temperature; the amount 
is three times as great at 60 deg. F. as at 30 deg. F. If air just full 
of water vapour were cooled from 60 deg. F. to 30 deg. F. two-thirds 
of the vapour would condense as drops of liquid water. This would 
produce an extremely dense fog—in fact the amount of liquid water 
would be about ten times the amount in a fog with a visibility of 
s0 yards. Visibility is often said to be nil, but in 40 years in London 
the worst visibility I have experienced was 6 yards on Saturday 
afternoon, November 27th, 1948. The worst visibility measured at 
@ station of the Meteorological Office during the recent fog was 10 
yards. Objects, unilluminated, could not have been seen at all in 
such conditions but lights would have been visible through the fog 
at about double these distances. 

The drops of water in a fog are extremely small, one thousandth 
(001) of an inch or Jess in diameter. A drop .oor of an inch in 
diameter falls through the air about 200 feet per hour. A fog of 
drops of this size would soon clear, if it were not renewed, as the 
height of fogs is generally less than 1,000 feet. But fogs are renewed 
by cooling at their upper surface and by evaporation from the 
ground: frequently, too, there are many smaller drops which fall 
more slowly ; a drop half the size (diameter) falls at one quarter 
the speed. 

How is fog caused? There are materia] differences between 
land and sea in this respect. Over land they are most frequently 
caused by radiation at night when the sky is clear ; the earth’s surface 
loses heat to space and cools the air in contact with it. This cooling 
extends upwards in the atmosphere partly by mixing, “eddy 
diffusion,” and partly by the upper surface of the resulting fog 
acting as a new radiating surface. The upward extension by mixing 
gets slower and slower as time goes on; it takes 16 hours to extend 
it to double the height reached after 4 hours. Consequently a fog 
which is dispersed by sunshine during the day does not get very 
deep even if it is formed again at night. The top of the fog at the 
time of writing has fallen from 800 feet to 500 feet near London 
and above the fog the temperature is 52 deg. F., about 20 deg. F. 


* Late Deputy-Director Meteorological Office 


warmer than at ground level. Although the cooling of the air near the 
ground below the condensation temperature is a necessary condition 
for the formation of fog, it is not a sufficient condition. Two other 
factors operate and may either retard or prevent altogether the 
formation of fog. One is the rate at which the amount of water 
vapour decreases from one layer of the atmosphere to the next 
layer above it: the greater this rate, i.e., the faster the decrease, 
the less is the likelihood of fog. The other factor is the change of 
wind from the layer near the earth’s surface to the layer a few 


_ hundred feet above it: the greater this changé, usually a veer and 


an increased speed, the less is the likelihood of fog. These two 
factors may in fact retard the formation of fog at night so long 
that the new day begins before the fog is formed. Once fog has 
been formed in the night, it continues to intensify after dawn. The 
worst time of day for fog away from towns is about sunrise. In 
or near towns the worst time is just after the smoke from domestic 
fires and industrial furnaces has begun to reinforce the night fog, 

Over the sea, fog is usually caused by a warm current of air 
advancing to a region where the sea is appreciably colder. The 
famous (or infamous) fogs of Newfoundland are caused in this way, 
Overland, too, fogs are sometimes caused by warm moist air from 
the sea advancing across cold ground. This is especially noticeable 
at the time of a thaw. Another cause of fog at sea is the advance 
of cold air from the land over a relatively warm sea this is not 
infrequent in Norwegian fjords and is described as “ sea-smoke.” 

When fog is formed in air at temperatures below freezing point, 
the fog drops are not, as might be expected, ice but liquid water. 
One of the most fascinating chapters in recent research is the 
investigation of condensation of water vapour in air at low tempera- 
tures. In air cooled rapidly by expansion ice begins to be formed 
only when the temperature falls below minus 20 deg. F., i.e., more 
than §0 deg. F. below freezing point. In really clean air the limit 
is 74 deg. F. below freezing point. Consequently fog (or cloud) at 
low temperatures may consist of super-cooled drops, i.e., drops which 
remain liquid at temperatures below that at which water generally 
turns to ice. If these super cooled @rops come in contact with a 
solid object they turn, partially at first and then completely, to 
ice. The process can be seen on a motor-car wind-screen in such a 
fog, and icing of aircraft occurs in a similar way. The super-cooled 
drops also freeze if they come into contact with ice crystals, and 
the success of the efforts to produce rain by dropping dry-ice into 
clouds has been: due to the clouds extending above freezing level in 
the atmosphere and so containing super-cooled drops. The dry ice 
starts a freezing of the drops with a consequent warming of the air, 
which then rises and makessthe cloud thick enough to produce rain. 

Can fog be eliminated? It can be cleared artifically over a 
limited area by warming the air as has been done over run-ways ol 
aerodromes by Fido. An increase of temperature of about 5 deg. F. 
is sufficient to evaporate the water drops in a moderately thick 
fog. Over a small area the warming must be continuous ; otherwise 
fog from outside drifts over. It does not take much heat to warm 
a few cubic feet of air: but to warm the air 5 deg. F. over an area 
20 miles square up to a height of 300 feet would require 10,000 tons 
of coal or its equivalent. The warming would not appreciably 
affect the meteorological conditions producing the fog, so that it 
would need to be repeated, or continuously supplemented, to main- 
tain the initial clearance. 

The possibility of starting a “chain-reaction” in fog to cause the 
waterdrops to coalesce and fall out cannot be excluded, though 
recent published investigations of the conditions favourable for 
chain-reaction do not lend it much support. It is more likely to 
be successful with super-cooled fogs. Spraying such fogs with 
dry-ice in sufficient amount would at least turn them to ice and 
diminish their interference with transport. 

What about the present fog? The ray of hope induced by the 
knowledge that fogs lasting several days are rare is tempered by 
the reflection that the weather delights in breaking records. The 
present spell, though not continuous, has been prolonged already 
beyond the spells of December 18th to December 22nd, 1941, and of 
Christmas, 1944, the only two spells in recent years lasting more 
than 3 days in central London. This vear’s spell began after an 
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incursion of relatively cold “ polar” air on November 2oth had dis- 
placed the warm and humid Atlantic air which had been moving 
across Britain for some time previously. This “polar” air settled 
down and, by November 22nd, an anti-cyclone, in the centre of which 
the air was stagnant and the sky clear, gave conditions favourable for 
radiation fog to form over Britain. The anti-cyclone moved S.E. to 
central Europe and it looked as if there would be sufficient southerly 
wind across England to displace the fog. But gradually a wider area 
over central and western Europe became stagnant and air reaching 
England from the south arrived pregnant with fog. At the time of 
writing the Meteorological Office forecast contemplates no early 
changes, but the top of fog has fallen—a good sign. 


THE STATE PUBLICAN 


By EDWARD HODGKIN 


HE Government’s proposal to let the State run the public houses 
T in the new towns has put the cat among the pigeons—the 
pigeons, reading from left to right, being the teetotallers, the town 
planners, the local authorities and the brewers. (It is more a matter 
of historical courtesy than anything else which allots the brewers 
a place on the right flank, since their intimate connection with the 
Conservative Party has long ceased to be one of the axioms of 
politics.) So far the public has shown no particular interest in the 
proposal, although it might be thought that here at last was a 
subject about which the ordinary citizen had a point of view which 
he would be prepared to express with vigour. Perhaps he feels 
that what goes on in the new towns, if they ever get built, is no 
concern of his. Perhaps, too, the way in which the Bill has been 
introduced has discouraged excitement. Forty or fifty years ago 
a new licensing Bill would have been the main event of the session, 
but the Licensing Bill, 1948, has been slipped onto the floor of 
the House, unheralded in the King’s Speech and overshadowed 
by steel. It is not being treated as a matter of importance. How- 
ever, the knowledgeable pigeons have immediately realised that 
this Bill may prove to be very important indeed. 

The Licensing Bill gives the Home Secretary the same powers 
of control over the manufacture and sale of drink in the new town 
areas as he already exercises in Carlisle. It does other things as 
well, mainly affecting the work of licensing justices, and towards the 
end of its short course it spares time to pronounce sentence of 
death of bottle-parties. But its main function is the extension 
of State control to the new towns and to “any area adjacent to 
the new town” where control seems necessary or expedient “to 
ensure effective State management.” Thus, after thirty-two years 
of life, the Carlisle experiment receives its most flattering tribute ; 
it is to be imitated elsewhere. 

The Carlisle experiment began as an attempt to check drunkenness 
among the munition workers and troops who had been collected 
in large numbers round Carlisle during the early years of the First 
World War. The State took over the breweries and all except two 
of the licensed premises in the area ; about half of the public houses 
were closed immediately and those that remained were “ improved.” 
The form which improvement took was to make the sale of food 
obligatory on the landlord and to allow him a commission on all 
non-alcoholic drinks sold while doing away with his commission 
on alcoholic drinks. Control of the liquor trade in the area was 
vested in a local advisory committee working under the Home 
Office. The State compensated licence-holders who had been put 
out of business, and when profits were realised from the drink trade 
in the area they reverted to the State as ordinary revenue. It is 
under this system that licensed houses in the Carlisle area still 
Operate. 

As the reason for the Carlisle experiment was to check drunken- 
Ness, its success must be primarily judged by the figures for annual 
convictions under this charge, and since convictions decreased 
rapidly after State control had come into effect its success was taken 
as proved. It must be admitted that drunkenness convictions are 
not an exact measure of sobriety ; they depend on so many changing 
circumstances—the prosperity of the area, the vigilance of the police, 
the policy of the Chief Constable, the number of chronic inebriates 
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and so on. Today Carlisle does not appear, judging simply from 
figures for convictions, to be among the soberest areas in the country, 
though it must be remembered that it is a market-town for a wide 
tract of country and a junction which attracts a large number of 
casual visitors. But the outside world was more interested in the 
reform of Carlisle’s taverns, than in the reform of Carlisle’s drunkards, 
The idea that an inn should be more than simply a place to drink 
in was much older than Carlisle—as old indeed as the English inn 
itself, and specifically revived by brewers, magistrates, social workers 
and others around the turn of the century, when Birmingham, for 
example, adopted the principle of “ fewer and better” public houses. 
These ideas of reform were embodied in the Licensing Act of 1921, 
which did more than anything else to make inns decent and drunken- 
ness a rarity. Today the inns of Carlisle are not exceptional. 

Lord D’Abernon, chairman of the Central Control Board in the 
First World War, used to call Carlisle a good model farm, which 
is exactly what it has been. But the usual way to treat a successful 
model farm is to apply its lessons to agriculture in general and not 
to set up other little model farms run on the same lines. It would 
therefore seem to be more logical, if State control in Carlisle has 
proved successful, to extend State control to the rest of the country, 
and not just to the new towns, It is this possibility which has, for 
different reasons, caused agitation in the breasts of the teetotallers 
and the brewers, and which would cause the so far unperturbed 
citizens of England and Wales, if they realised its existence, to view 
the new Licensing Bill with alarm and despondency. The prospect 
of State beer and Treasury stout is enough to send most citizens 
sobbing for a double private-enterprtse gin, and though this fear 
may be to some degree exaggerated (I understand that the Carlisle 
beer is not noticeably inferior to other present-day brews), there 
are other and better reasons why centralised control of the liquor 
trade is to be avoided at all costs. In the first place our experience of 
nationalisation so far shows that the public has little opportunity 
of making its point of view heard on the way that nationalised 
industries are run ; for that matter the brewers are more accessible 
than, for example, the Transport Board or the Coal Board, and in 
spite of tied houses there is still enough competition between 
brewers to make them highly susceptible to the trend of public 
taste. In the second place, State control is unnecessary. The 
liquor trade is already subject to State control from top to bottom, 
from the strength of the beer which is brewed to the number of 
cubic feet of air which must be available to you while you consume 
it. A publican is under the continuous watchful eyes of at least 
five State departments ; his training is already as exacting as that 
of a candidate for ordination and the knowledge of the world 
required of him a great deal wider. Neither he nor his customers 
would benefit if the publican became a minor civil servant. 

The lesson of the Carlisle model farm is not that State control 
is a good thing in itself, but that the reformed public house is 
good, whether it is inspired by State control, government Iegisla- 
tion or the initiative of the brewers. Best results come when the 
community takes a hand in its own destiny as it has, for example, 
at Welwyn Garden City. Here, where conditions form a rough 
parallel to those in the new towns, the Welwyn Garden City com- 
pany invited the co-operation of a well-known brewe: to develop irs 
inns, so that they have become places where all the population could 
eat, drink, rest and enjoy themselves. The story of this successful 
experiment has been told in a recent booklet,* which ought to be read 
by anyone who proposes to express an opinion on the new Licensing 
Bill. The great advantage of the Welwyn system is that it has 
been conducted within the community ; the disadvantage of Carlisle 
is that it is controlled from Whitehall. The hardest task in the 
way of making the new towns a success is going to be 
a community sense in them, and the fewer umbilical cords that 
keep them tied after their birth to Whitehall the better. If Sta 
control is to be accepted in principle for their inns it should at 
any rate be operated through local magistrates and not, as in Carlisle, 
through Home Office nominees 


to create 


* The Inn and the Garden City. By Elizabeth and Gilberte McAlister. 
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In this country we accept the principle that “ you cannot make 
people sober by Act of Parliament.” We now also accept that there 
is no reason why inns should not go back to being what they were 
originally intended to be—places where travellers can enjoy food, 
drink and shelter combined with the best elements of the old taverns 
(which were places of recreation for the regular inhabitants of the 
district). Nobody—least of all the frequenters of public houses— 
would pretend that the majority of them are yet all they should be. 
In particular, the food could be a great deal better. Everybody 
has bitter memories of those “freshly cut sandwiches,” curling at 
the corners like old vellum and fringed with a three days’ growth 
of mustard and cress, which too often do duty for a meal. But 
here the Government is as much to blame as anyone. It is still far 
easier in most cases for an enterprising widow to open a redundant 
café for the sale of dainty meals at awkward hours than it is for 
a publican to extract from the local Food Control Committee the 
allocation he and his customers require. Inns need more room 
10 sit down, both inside and (where possible) outside ; they need 
more warmth and light and hospitality. But that the English inn 
is no longer a haunt of furtive soaking is due as much to more exact- 
ing public taste as to the example of Carlisle. If the State, as a 
matter of administrative convenience, uses its powers in the new 
forms to produce inns which are better than those to be found 
elsewhere, we shall be grateful for this new Carlisle. But if, having 
cast envious eyes on the easy money which it thinks is to be made 
from the liquor trade, the Government is feeling its way towards 
its nationalisation, then we shall all be the sufferers. But our one 
consolation is that nothing is so likely to bring its majority crumbling 
down about the Government’s ears as the threat of State wallop. 


THE FRENCH COAL STRIKE 


By D. R. GILLIE 


N November 27th the C.G.T. miners’ strike committee called 
O off the strike which had been in progress for §7 days. The 
strike committee claimed to be sounding the retreat to 100,000 men, 
but since 88 per cent. of the strikers had already returned to work, 
a figure between twenty and thirty thousand would be nearer the 
truth, and most of those were already resolved to present themselves 
at the pithead on Monday. The strike cost France five million tons 
cf coal; the dollars needed to purchase three million tons abroad ; 
very considerable sums needed for the repair of mines damaged by 
neglect. One of the Communist arguments was that it would have 
cost much less to grant the miners’ demands than to have the strike. 
Implicit in the miners’ demands, however, was that the mines were 
theirs and not the nation’s ; implicit in the strike committee’s tactics 
that the miners had the right to wreck the mines, and a claim on 
other professions, both dockers and railwaymen, to be assisted in 
holding up French reconstruction by preventing the arrival of coal 
from abroad (whence comes normally one-third of France’s coal 
supply) ; implicit in the strike committee’s propaganda that it was 
a success for the miners if cities were without light, factories without 
fuel and railways without trains. It was worth five million tons of 
coal to fight and beat that point of view. 


The truly remarkable feature of the strike as compared with those 
that occurred at the same time last year is that it did not prove 
contagious. In November, 1947, strikes ran through the country 
like a prairie fire. It was taken for granted that workers on strike 
should occupy not only private or nationalised industrial premises, 
but post offices and town halls. In the first stage of the troubles at 
Marseilles, it was even found that some of the security police felt 
it incompatible with their republican consciences to prevent a mob 
from occupying the law courts. There was scarcely an important 
town in France that was not the scene of pitched battles between 
strikers and police. Nor had the police always the upper hand. 
Those who were shocked to read this year of battles between police 
and strikers round pitheads should note the difference that has 
emerged in twelve months. part from one outbreak in Paris on 
November 11th, due to stupidity on the part of the police, the 
troubles were strictly limited to the mining areas, after a few isolated 


incidents on the railways at an early stage. In spite of numerous 
symptoms of unrest at the beginning of the autumn, the only serious 
and prolonged strike that has occurred has been in the mines, that 
is to say in the most isolated of the professions, 

According to the information received by the Minister of the 
Interior, M. Jules Moch, the campaign of strikes to be organised 
in France, as part of the Communist effort to prevent the integration 
of western Europe and the success of the Marshall Plan, was to 
begin in the coal mines, to be extended to the ports and the docks 
and then to be continued in the metallurgical industry. The coal 
strike has happened. The attempt to extend trouble to the ports has 
produced a not altogether successful seamen’s strike in Marseilles 
and a dockers’ strike in Dunkirk. The attempts to generalise them 
have failed, although in most ports soldiers weré unloading coal, 
which the dockers had declined to do. There was a lot of talk about 
a metallurgical strike but it has come to nothing. The instruction 
from the C.G.T, railway union backed by the C.G.T. national execu- 
tive to refuse to move coal trains at the frontier was nowhere obeyed, 

It is always dangerous to prophesy and particularly so in France, 
but it does look as if the long period of strike-facility that has so 
seriously hampered French recovery is coming to an end. A strike 
is Once more becoming a serious thing, something not to be under- 
taken lightly. No doubt the process might easily be reversed, but 
at present it is in the right direction. 

This is partly due to fatigue and domestic resistance. The 
effects of the strikes of last winter are still in the memories of 
the wives, and the example of the just concluded coal strike has 
not been encouraging. There is also the positive fact that vegetables 
are now plentiful and relatively cheap ; bread, if more expensive, 
is of much better quality and easy to obtain. It is true that the 
price of meat is still a justifiable occasion for bitterness. The sudden 
rise of meat prices in July and August, at a moment when they 
were reasonably expected to fall, was an important cause of Govern- 
ment instability. The greed of the cattle-dealers came near to 
destroying the Republic, and certainly inflicted a very grave blow 
on the cause of “free enterprise” in France. 

On the side of the Government, there was certainly a much 
better organisation and a better police strategy for preventing dis- 
order than last year. Not in vain had M. Moch grouped the depart- 
ments under eight “Inspectors General of the Administration °"—a 
revived form of the Vichy Regional Prefects—with the necessary 
powers to collect and make rapid use of available forces over areas 
much larger than the department. 

Will the Government be able to take advantage of the situation ? 
M. Henri Queuille is much the most politically experienced of the 
Prime Ministers of the Fourth Republic. He has sat in a score 
of Cabinets, while M. Blum has sat in barely half-a-dozen. M. 
Queuille also is one of the least effective speakers in the Assembly. 
Even as Prime Minister he can empty the House. His cannot be 
an inspiring Government. It will certainly often look as if it is 
going to fall to pieces. But with the help of the O.E.E.C. and the 
Marshall Plan, which imply inevitably a certain discipline imposed 
on French political disorder, as well as offering certain rewards, it 
is not unlikely that the Queuille Government will get through the 
winter and put into effect a substantial part of the financial reforms 
for which previous Governments have paved the way. 

Its difficulties (apart from intra-coalitional disturbances which M. 
Queuille should be skilful at handling) will be of two sorts. The 
first is the real efficacy of Communist propaganda about the danger 
of being manoeuvred into an American war. This propaganda has 
been conducted with great energy and skill largely by word of 
mouth. Whereas the main method of the Communists in causing 
trouble has hitherto been the exploitation of wage and price griev- 
ances, it is likely to be from now on the exploitation of fear of war. 
For at least a third of the French nation (certainly more than the 
strictly Communist section) the name of Marshall is connected with 
this fear, and not with the bread that man, woman and child have 
been eating. 

The second difficulty is the temptation of police methods; the 
Government has, in fact, won a victory in which thé police played 
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g great part. M. Jules Moch has been manoeuvring small armies, 
and is as susceptible to the pleasures of almost bloodless generalship 
as most of us. It is now proposed to intensify the penal code against 
sabotage, passive as well as active, of the constitution as well as 
of the “national patrimony.” Even in a quite different sphere, that 
of the repression of black-market practices, the judges have had to 
complain that the Minister of Justice sends very oddly-worded 
circulars to the public prosecutors which seem to imply that judges 
who do not convict will be blacklisted and therefore not promoted— 
an important consideration where to be judge is to follow a career 
quite separate from a barrister’s all one’s life. M. André Siegfried 
in the Figaro has already issued a warning that Communism will 
only grow stronger if a large section of the public feels that measures 
against its leaders are also measures against everyone’s reasonable 
liberty. 

It is easy to criticise a Government which has to deal with a 
party whose leaders enjoy the confidence of a quarter of the 
nation, but are reasonably suspected by the remaining three-quarters 
of being guilty of treason. The law is hard to apply effectively and 
judiciously. But if Frenchmen do not feel they are living in a real 
republic, they will feel under no obligation to defend the idea of 
one. 


TWILIGHT OF REALPOLITIK 


By W. H. EDWARDS 

HILE the economic experts in Western Europe and the United 

States are congratulating themselves—sometimes perhaps a 

little unduly—about the “miracle” worked by currency reform, 

very important, but much less obtrusive, trends in the political 

and spiritual life of Western Germany do not receive the attention 

they deserve. Beneath the surface of the controversy about the 

price-level and the extent of planning and control to be maintained 

in the economic sphere broad sections of the German people—not 

groups Or sects—are revising their fundamental attitude to domestic 
and external problems. 

Since Bismarck welded together several dozen German States 
and principalities around the hard Prussian core into the Second 
Reich, Germany’s neighbours were alarmed by the proclamation 
of Realpolitik as the basis of the external relations of the European 
State possessing the strongest army on the Continent. Although 
the methods varied in accordance with the temperament and the 
ability of its exponents—Bismarck defining it as the “ art of achieving 
the possible,” and Biilow and his satellites propagating the ruthless 
exploitation of every internal difficulty or external crisis of any 
European country—an essentially anti-moral conception was never 
abandoned. 

After the first world war Rathenau and Stresemann strove valiantly 
against the reassertion of the fundamentally anti-European con- 
ceptions of Realpolitik. They emphasised that Germany could look 
forward to an era of sane and uninterrupted economic and cultural 
development if the German people could be convinced that this 
aim would only be attained in concert with, instead of against, the 
neighbouring European countries. Rathenau, the “traitor” in the 
eyes of the ardent nationalists, was foully murdered—not primarily 
because he was a Jew, but because he was a European. During 
Stresemann’s term of office three attempts to assassinate him were 
made, and the precarious life of this heroic semi-invalid was 
shortened by the moral persecution to which he had to submit 
because he championed the cause of intra-European understanding. 
Hitler and the slightly crazy geopolitician Haushofer revived, on 
the popular and on the intellectual level, the tenets of Realpolitik. 
The peak of this renaissance was the conclusion of the German- 
Soviet treaty of August, 1939, signed by the Nazis with the after- 
thought of breaking Germany’s pledged word at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

While the first world war failed to expose to the man in the 
street the fundamental moral unsoundness of the popular German 
conceptions of Realpolitik, the second world war produced a very 
significant change in the German outlook on essential political 
problems. Today every German party leader who gained a stable 


influence over a substantial section of the voters is able to avow his 
intention of pursuing a policy of Germany’s political, economic and 
cultural integration into Burope. The leaders of the Christian 
Democrats, the Social Democrats and the Liberal Democrats are 
ardent and unchallenged advocates of sincere German collaboration 
in a consolidated Western Europe. Even the Communists, who 
are usually inclined to whip up remnants of national sentiments, 
cannot envisage an isolated or anti-European Germany—a lone 
wolf—and demand that a future German State shall be a co- 
operative member of a European confederation under Soviet 
leadership. No party, political group, economic organisation or even 
a set of cranks can expect to obtain a hearing if it should counsel 
Germany to adopt a policy of anti-European hostility or selfish 
opportunism. 

Cynics may be inclined to insinuate that this revision of the 
political outlook of the German people is due to an economic 
Realpolitik. The change, however, is much profounder than a 
transitory adaptation to a set of temporary political or economic 
circumstances. The average German has at last learnt the lesson 
that he will never be the sole master of our little continent. As an 
experienced soldier of two world wars he became convinced by 
very concrete arguments that he cannot impose the will of his 
people on other nations by force or economic pressure. This 
conviction, gained on the battlefield, amidst the burning ruins of 
bombed cities and in the camps of the P.o.W.s, opened his 
mind to the inculcation of new principles destined to shape the 
domestic and, in future, also the external policy of his country. 
Such cynical observers who would like to discount the unchallenged 
pro-European opinions and statements of the party leaders would 
be convinced of the reality of this change of mind if they would 
take the trouble to register the numerous symptoms of the growth 
of European fellowship in Germany in the wide fields of economic, 
cultural and spiritual problems. 

Under the leadership of their Keir Hardie, August Bebel, the 
German Social Democrats proclaimed at all their party conventions 
before the first world war that religious problems were not matters 
of public concern. (Religion ist Privatsache.) The leaders repeatedly 
rejected any collaboration with the churches from their platforms 
and, while not expressly forbidding their members to attend divine 
service, yet broadly hinted at the crass stupidity of such organised 
workers—the Christian trade unionists—as chose to believe that 
Christianity and Socialism were constructive forces that could 
co-operate. Now the Socialists have organised study groups in all 
German towns and cities to discuss and develop the relations 
between the churches and Socialism. The Minister in charge of 
refugee problems in Lower Saxony is a Socialist parson. This 
important development constitutes a one hundred per cent. renuncia- 
tion of the materialist aspect of Realpolitik in the Labour sphere 
and a recognition of the fact that the organised workers cannot 
subsist on bread alone. 

Recent developments in German trade-union policy indicate a 
similar revision of the moral outlook. When, before their token 
strike against the price-level, the German trade unions presented 
a ten-point programme to the Frankfort Economic Administration, 
they reasserted their demand that the production of coal, iron and 
steel should be nationalised, although they knew that by insisting 
on this principle they might alienate public opinion in the United 
States and in some countries of Western Europe, and could thereby 
retard the reconstruction of the damaged industrial areas. 

In turning from the political and organisational level to the private 
sphere we encounter similar symptoms. When Germany was rich 
and powerful the sons of well-to-do parents showed little inclination 
to study at foreign universities. Now even the sons and daughters 
of lower middle-class families make the most strenuous efforts to 
spend at least a term or a long vacation in a foreign country. 
Scholarships at American, French, Belgian and Italian universities 
are much sought after for the purpose of broadening the students’ 
outlook and giving them the wholesome experience of the ways of 
life of other countries. The correspondence between pupils of 
foreign and of German secondary schools and colleges has never 
before been so active, although the scarcity of writing-paper and 
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envelopes and the postage charges are afar from negligible con- 
sideration after currency reform. 

The changed outlook of the students is now manifesting itself at 
Bonn. Delegations from twenty-nine German universities and tech- 
nical colleges are spending a fortnight as listeners-in to the 
proceedings of the Parliamentary Council. An attendance of 
students at Weimar would have been disdainfully rejected by the 
majority of youngsters of those times. The object lessons the 
students will receive at Bonn are significant and far-reaching. The 
three strongest democratic parties have agreed that the sovercign 
rights of the German State are to be automatically curtailed by all 
obligations resulting from German membership in a European 
confederation or in an inter-State organisation of the Western World. 
The preamble and the clauses on human rights in the draft consti- 
tution state that the origin of all rights of man shall be attributed 
to divine law. Had constitution makers of the Second Reich or 
of the Weimar republic made such a proposal they would have 
been derisively laughed out of court, because divine law had nothing 
to do with the constitution, a mere instrument of domestic Real- 
politik. During the deliberations at Bonn, Bavaria adopted an 
intransigent attitude about the composition and powers of the 
second chamber. A Bavarian member of the Parliamentary Council 
had to come to the microphone of the North-West German Radio 
Network to justify the point of view of his Land and to exculpate 
it from the charge that it was pursuing the Realpolitik of a sub- 
stantial minority trying to exploit a key position. 

Berlin is a final test demonstrating the victory of principles over 
grasping opportunism. Under the sway of Realpolitik the political 
parties and the economic groups and organisations could never 
have made a firm stand on this issue of political morality. Adroit 
adepts of Realpolitik would have exploited the situation by extorting 
alternately smal] advantages from both Big Power fronts. 


TRUMAN’S CHINESE PUZZLE 


By EDWARD MONTGOMERY 


NCE upon a time, in those far-off days when Russians, Americans 

and British were all fighting Hitler together and Russians and 
Westerners were being ever so friendly to each other, Mr. Ivan 
Maisky, then Soviet Ambassador in London, invited 4 group of 
British and American journalists to lunch with him at the Embassy. 
rhe Soviet agitation for a Second Front was then in its carly 
phases, and Mr. Maisky spent most of the meal expatiating on the 
urgency, from the Soviet point of view, of creating a Second Front 
in Europe at the earliest opportunity. Eventually he was steered 
off that prickly topic and on to the post-war treatment of Germany. 
At this point one of the journalists, with that false air of nonchalant 
spontaneity which always betrays the carefully rehearsed, asked a 
quesnion. 

“ Mr. Ambassador,” he said, “if as a result of Russian and Allied 
military successes, the Communists in Germany should regain suffi- 
cient strength to stage a successful revolution and overthrow the 
Hitler régime, what would be the attitude of the Soviet Government 
towards a German Communist Government, as regards making 
peace ?” Mr. Maisky was silent for several seconds. One could 
almost see him turning the question round and round in front of 
him, studying it from all angles. Then, as he saw the obvious trap 
in it, a twinkle came into his eye and he turned to his questioner 
and beamed at him. “I think,” said Mr. Maisky, “that we should 
regard them as German Communists.” And he put just enough 
emphasis on the word “ German” to avoid the trap neatly without 
committing himself in any way. 

The question of which emphasis to choose in describing the 
Chinese Communists has long lain at the very root of the American 


Government's dilemma over its policy towards China. Were they 





“Chinese Communists” or “Chinese Communists”? When, 
towards the close of the war against Japan, Americans first began 
to suspect that their idol, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, might have 


some clay in his feet after all, that the Kuomintang dictatorship 
which he headed was pretty rotten and corrupt even for China, 
and that in fact it was the Communists who were doing most of 
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the active fighting against Japan on the Chinese side, it became the 
fashion to stress the word “ Chinese ” in their description so heavily 
that the “Communist” aspect of their activities was almost for. 
gotten. Some people even went so far as to refuse to call them 
“Communists” at all, insisting that they were really “ agrarian 
reformers.” Indeed, the fundamental assumption on which General 
Marshall’s entire mediation effort of two years ago was based was 
that the Chinese Communists were Chinese first and Communists 
second, 

With the recent intensification of the power-struggle between the 
Western and Communist blocs of states in other parts of the world, 
and the military reverses of the Kuomintang régime itself, the climate 
of opinion in America has changed. Few Americans now would 
disagree with the conclusion reached by Mr. Colin McDonald in his 
recent article in The Spectator: “The important thing today js 
that the Chinese Communists are Communists. Their success of 
failure means gain or loss for Moscow.” Gain for Moscow inevitably 
must mean, so far as America is concerned, loss for Washington, 
particularly so in China, where American prestige, American “ face,” 
has for so long been heavily engaged on the now losing side. And 
even if we assume that the Chinese Communists may eventually 
become more Chinese than Communist, it is likely to be a long 
time before they forgét that for years America supplied their enemies 
with arms and money and moral and political support. If the 
Chiang Kai-shek régime collapses and the Communist leadership 
fills the political vacuum over the greater part of China, America 
will have suffered a major political defeat, a serious diminution of 
strategic and economic strength, and a considerable curtailment of 
her international trading position. Whether the Chinese Com- 
munists are Or are not acting directly as instruments of Soviet policy 
under direct orders from Moscow is irrelevant. If the Communists 
win, America loses, and if America loses, Russia gains. 

What can America do to save China from Communist domin- 
Send more arms, more money to Chiang Kai-Shek and 
Chiang has had much already, with no noticeable 
effect in stopping the Communists. Intervene directly in China with 
American troops and American air strength? At the moment it is 
extremely doubtful if American public opinion would allow that. 
It is a paradoxical, but, I think, undeniable, fact that while a large 
majority of the American people would be prepared at this moment 
to see America go to war with Russia if that seemed to be the only 
alternative to Soviet domination of Western Europe, there are few 
who would be prepared to see American troops fighting in China 
in defence of the Chiang Kai-shek regime, even if it seemed that 
no risk of war with Russia were involved. There are even fewer 
who would want to risk an open clash with Russia to save China 
from Communism. 

This is undoubtedly what Mr. Marshall had in mind when he said 
at his first press conference after his return from Paris and his 
subsequent consultations with President Truman that in studying 
the question of what to do about China it was necessary to beat 
in mind not only the necessity for actfon by Congress and the 
availability of military equipment but also the “ involvement” for 
the United States which might result from further action. 

America’s “involvement” in China is much too deep and of 
too long standing for her to be able to beat any kind of graceful 
retreat. At the same time, the dangers of getting involved still 
more deeply become more obvious with every day and with every 
Communist victory. For Mr. Truman and Mr. Marshall, trying to 
frame a policy to meet this dilemma means taking a calculated risk 
on one of its two horns, either of which is sharp enough to hurt 
America seriously. 

So much for the President’s foreign problems. On the domestic 
front, in the problem of reorganising his Cabinet and his Adminis- 
stration in the light of the election results, Mr. Truman faces 
another, though less thorny, dilemma, The approval stamped by 
the electorate on the policies of social reform on which he campaigned 
constitute a clear mandate to him to carry out a new “ New Deal,” 
or rather, as Mr. Edward Murrow has more aptly christened it, 4 
“Second Deal.” But where is he to find some new “ new dealers” ? 
There is available to him today nothing like the group of voung 
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and fervently enthusiastic liberals which under the pressures of 
economic distress and by his own inspiration and leadership Mr. 
Roosevelt was able to gather about him in the exciting days of 1932 
and °33. Those of the former Rooseveltians who remain have 
grown old and grey and cautious in the service ; the greater number 
have passed on into more lucrative private life. In the liberal wing 
of his party Mr. Truman will have to look hard to find energetic 
young men of the calibre of Hopkins, Ickes, Tugwell, et al. At the 
same time, Mr. Truman must be careful to choose men in whom 
the public has confidence, which is to say men who are well known 
to the public, 

For the moment, on this, as on China and on other important 
issues of future policy, Mr. Truman is quietly keeping his own 
counsel, and there may be few major developments until Congress 
meets in January and the President comes forward with his 
legislative and financial programme. 


BOSWELL REVEALED 


By S. C. ROBERTS (Master of Pembroke College, Cambridge) 


a reminder that few authors have been so gradually, yet so 
dramatically, discovered as James Boswell. On his death in 1795 he 
left his manuscripts to his three friends Sir William Forbes, William 
Johnston Temple and Edmund Malone with a “ discretionary power 
Forbes and Malone discussed the question, 


\ N exhibition recently held at the Grolier Club, New York, is 


to publish more or less.” 


but decided to “do nothing at present.” James Boswell the 
younger died in 1822, and a few manuscripts and proof-sheets 
belonging to his father were sold with his library; it was then 


believed, and for 100 years continued to be believed, that the great 
mass of Boswell papers had been destroyed. 

Round about 1840 a certain Major Stone was 
purchases in the shop of Madame Noel at Boulogne. Observing that 
the paper in which his purchases were wrapped was the fragment 
of an English letter, he made enquiry and found that Madame was 
using a whole bundle of such letters as wrapping-paper. Major 
Stone bought the bundle which was found to contain about roo letters 
written by Boswell to his friend W. J. Temple. These letters were 
published in 1856. 

Of the small collection of manuscripts dispersed at the sale of 
the younger Boswell’s library, a few came into the hands of collectors 
and were subsequently printed. Among these were Boswelliana, a 
scrap-book which came into the hands of Lord Houghton ; a certain 
number of proof-sheets of the Life of Johnson and Boswell’s Note- 


making a few 


Book of 1776-77, which were eventually bought by the late R. B 
Adam. This Note-Book, containing Boswell’s notes on Johnson’s 
early life, was edited by Dr. R. W. Chapman in 1925, and even 
at that time it was still generally believed that it was one 


of the very few fragments of Boswell’s archives that had escaped 
destruction. Meanwhile Professor Tinker, of Yale, the pioneer of 
modern Boswellian scholarship, had published his essays on The 
Young Boswell (1922) and was engaged on an edition of Boswell’s 
Letiers which appeared two years later. About this time rumours 
began to circulate that the Boswell manuscripts had not, after all, 
been destroyed, but were reposing at Malahide Castle, Co, Dublin, 
the home of Lord Talbot de Malahide, a great-great-grandson, on 
his mother’s side, of James Boswell. By 1926 these rumours were 
substantiated, and on a memorable June afternoon in that year the 
late Lord Talbot showed me a few samples from the collection— 
Boswell’s record of his interview with George III, Goldsmith’s reply 
to Boswell’s letter of congratulation on the production of She Stoops 
to Conquer, and other delectable documents—samples only, but 
enough to show that the collection was beyond the dreams of literary 
avarice, 

A little later Colonel Ralph Isham (an American enthusiast who 
had served in the British Army) arrived at Malahide ; by the end 
of 1927 he had arranged to buy the whole collection. But it was 
not the whole collection. In 1930 an ancient croquet-box found in 
a cupboard in Malahide Castle was opened ; it contained, not mallets 
and hoops, but the manuscript of A Fournal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides. 
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cairn House in search of material relating to James Beattie, whose 
life had been written by the Sir William Forbes who was one of 
Boswell’s literary executors. Boxes and bundles were laid out for 
Professor Abbott’s inspection. At the bottom of one piie was a 
bundle bearing the legend “My Journal ”—the handwriting was 
James Boswell’s ; in another were wads of letters from Dr. Johnson ; 
in a sack in an attic was a collection of letters fo Boswell and another 
portion of his Journal, the whole amounting to seme 1,600 documents, 
The ownership of these documents, however, was not clear and 
became the subject of a lawsuit. The court finally awarded a half- 
interest in the papers to Colonel Isham, in view of his contract with 
Lord Talbot de Malahide, and the other half was granted to the 
Cumberland Infirmary as the residuary legatee of Boswell’s grand- 
daughter. Eventually Colonel Isham arranged_to purchase this 
half-interest, and the whole Fettercairn collection is now his. 

Here, inde<d, was God’s plenty, but it was not the end. An out- 
building in the grounds of Malahide Castle yielded yet another 
hoard of Boswellian letters and manuscripts, and this was secured by 
Colonel Isham in 1946. Such, in briefest outline, is the astonishing 
history of the discovery of the Boswell papers. Boswell the 
biographer sprang immediately inte fame ; it has taken 150 years to 
discover Boswell the man. 

What may be called the first Malahide find was published in a 
magnificently printed, but prohibitively expensive, series of eighteen 
volumes between 1928 and 1934 under the editorship of the late 
Geoffrey Scott and afterwards of Professor Pottle. A “ trade” 
edition of these private papers has long been promised and is eagerly 
awaited by all serious students of Johnson and Boswell. Now, how- 
ever, that such a rich addition has been made to the manuscript 
material, a fresh survey of publication plans will no doubt be neces- 
sary. Of the Fettercairn papers we have at present nothing more 
than the catalogue published by Professor Abbott in 1936. Samples 
of these papers, together with some of the latest Malahide finds, have 
recently been shown by Colonel Isham at the Grolier Club, New 
York, and such brief accounts of the exhibition as are available are 
sufficient to quicken the pulse of the most sluggish Johnsonian. The 
new documents include, for instance, several of Boswell’s journals, 
one of them containing the account of his first meeting with Johnson 
in Tom Davies’ back-parlour ; letters between Boswell and Garrick, 
Burke, Wilkes, Reynolds, Rousseau and many others ; more than a 
hundred of Johnson’s own letters as well as some poems hitherto un- 
known ; manuscripts of Sir Joshua Reynolds of the first importance 
in any fresh assessment of his literary quality ; and 1,300 pages of the 
original draft of the Life of Samuel Johnson. How all this new 
material will be edited and how long the editing will take is at present 
a matter of conjecture. One visitor at the Grolier Club exhibition 
is said to have remarked: “There is enough here to keep fifty 
scholars busy fifty years.” Let us remember the conversation between 
Johnson and Dr. Adams when the Dictionary was going forward: 

ApaMs: This is . . « How can you do this in 
three years? 

JOHNSON: Sir, I have no doubt that I can do it in three years. 

Apams: But the French Academy, which consists of forty members, 
took forty years to compile their Dictionary. 

JOHNSON: Sir, thus it is ; this is the proportion. Let me see ; forty 
times forty is sixteen hundred. As three to sixteen hundred, so is the 
proportion of an Englishman to a Frenchman. 


1 great work, Sir. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N December 3rd, 1874, Mr. Winston Churchill received his first 

mention in The Times newspaper: he was four days old. It 
is curious to reflect that a Victorian, on reading this announcement, 
would probably have exclaimed, “I see that the Duke of Marl- 
borough has had a dear little grandson | ” He would not have said, 
“TI see Randolph Churchill has had a son ! ”—since Lord Randolph 
at that date was practically unknown, or known only as a young man 
of fashion who hunted his own pack of harriers at Blenheim. It 
was not indeed till 1878 that Lord Randolph began to take a direct 
interest in his duties and opportunities as member for Woodstock ; 
and it was not until the session of 1880 that the Fourth Party 
emerged. It is difficult for us, who belong to a less placid generation, 
to realise the actual excitement which Lord Randolph’s sudden 
irruption into politics aroused in the Victorian world. People woke 
up one morning to learn that this almost unknown back-bencher had 
accused Mr. Sclater-Booth, the President of the Local Government 
Board, of being “a crowning dishonour to Conservative principles.” 
He had gone further ; he had made personal remarks regarding Mr. 
Sclater-Booth which were so true and virulent that his unhappy 
victim retired thereafter to the tranquillity of the Upper House and 
became the first Lord Basing. It was with mingled feelings of 
horror and delight that our grandfathers and fathers realised that 
the age of political invective was about to return; the elderly 
squirmed on their seats, the young rubbed their hands. Within a 
few months almost there was Lord Randolph hacking at the dead 
branches of Conservatism and infusing new sap into the younger 
shoots. It was indeed a triumphant performance, and one which 
those who witnessed it were never to forget. 


* + * * 


It was not only that Lord Randolph attacked Mr. Sclater-Booth 
in terms such as were unusual in the mouth of an Etonian. It was 
that he had employed an unexpected phrase, the phrase “ Conservative 
principles.” What, after all, were Conservative principles? The 
older men, if pressed to define the point, might have mumbled 
something about stability, order and the avoidance of trouble. But 
to the younger men such static ideals must have seemed jejune 
indeed. How exciting to find a man of ardour asserting that such 
principles really existed, that they were creative and progressive and 
that they could be adapted increasingly to the needs and conditions 
of the time! Had I been a young Conservative in those days I 
should have been galvanised by the cries of “Tory Democracy” 
and “ Trust the People.” I should have accorded to Lord Randolph 
a passionate adherence, I should have been entranced by his 
aggressiveness and power, and I should have regarded his sudden 
eclipse both as a personal and as a national tragedy. It seems strange 
to me, reading the parliamentary history of those times, that Lord 
Randolph did not attract to himself a larger and more lasting cohort 
of fellow adventurers. Eldon Gorst, although true to the principles 
of Tory Democracy, more or less petered out and ended as an unsuc- 
cessful Liberal candidate. Drummond-Wolff retired from politics 
and ended his career as an indolent and urbane Ambassador. And 
Arthur Balfour, who at the height of the battle had done little more 
than loll in and out of the Fourth Party, developed upon wholly 
different lines. It remained for Winston Churchill, fifteen years later, 
“to lift again the tattered flag which I found lying on a stricken 
field.” 


* * * * 


Is it that Conservatism (and I should not seek to deride it on 
this impartial page) is by its very nature precluded from developing 
dynamic energies ; that its appeal is to experience rather than to 
experiment, to repose rather than to adventure, to relaxation rather 
than to strain? The weakness of all Conservative revivalism—of 


Young England, of Tory Democracy, perhaps even of the Industrial 
Charter—is that it tends to lose its initial rapture and to become 
prematurely middle-aged. 


Is it that the Conservative principle is 


in fact the principle of conservation, is less a creed than an attitude 
of mind, and is in fact based rather on the human need for tranquillity 
than upon the equally human need for change? It may be owing 
to this that the Conservative Party have never felt completely com- 
fortable under dynamic leadership, and that they prefer the sedate to 
the restless. One may well suppose that the more elderly members of 
the Party heaved a sigh of relief when Lord Randolph retired from 
the scene. And we cannot forget that the majority of the Conservative 
Party were happier with Baldwin than they ever were with Winston 
Churchill. The impatient vitality of Lord Randolph, the zestless 
visions of his son, may have been out of harmony with the true 
Conservative principle which in its essence appeals to more sedentary 
minds. And if this be true, then the exhaustion engendered by the 
dynamic legislation of the last three years may have created among 
the public a mood of lassitude from which the Tory Party (whatever 
be its programme, platform and promises) is likely to profit. Were 
I a Conservative candidate (which I am not) I should rely rather 
upon inspiring confidence than arousing hopes. I have a feeling 
that the public as a whole are desperately desirous of a little legisla- 
tive repose. 
* * . * 


During those six tremendous years when Lord Randolph was 
fighting his fierce battle for Tory Democracy, his son was playing 
with tin soldiers or seeking to master the intricacies of the Latin 
tongue. Lord Randolph did not live to read more than the first 
uncertain words of the great epic which his son was to contrive. 
It was indeed a cruel denial of poetic justice which deprived Lord 
Randolph of the solace of seeing the pattern of his own triumphs 
and disappointments repeated upon so vast a scale ; or of witnessing 
in his old age this vindication of the Churchill motto—* fiel pero 
desdichado ”—* faithful although unfortunate.” It would have been 
a delight for him, as his own strength faded, to watch the vigour 
with which his son snatched up the tattered flag, to recognise again 
the same pugnacity and ardour, to see his own life being re-enacted 
on a more triumphant scale. Mr. Churchill’s pietas in regard to his 
father has been impressive; it is one among the many Roman 
qualities which-he possesses. But whereas Lord Randolph’s middle 
years were clouded with illness, his son has become rejuvenated 
by every decade that passes by. To future generations he will 
of course figure as a great leader in two highly dangerous wars, 
as the prophet whom the people heeded not until the danger came. 
What I wonder is whether our grandchildren will retain any memory 
of the exuberance of his zest; of that superb vitality which will 
leave behind it whole epochs of history, whole galleries of pictures, 
whole libraries of books; of that formidable and yet entrancing 
personality which turns a conversation into a feat of oratory and can 
play with bricks as contentedly as any child. How difficult it is 
for posterity to recapture the essence of personality ; to catch the 
inflexions of Dr. Johnson’s voice or to have some intimation of 
the compelling charm of Charles James Fox. It would be sad 
indeed if the actual strangeness of Mr. Churchill were to escape 
posterity ; if he were to become a mere effigy of greatness such as 
Pitt or Chatham, from which his strange, his disconcerting, idio- 
syncrasies were left out. 


* * * * 


There may be moments when Mr. Churchill asks himself whether 
he has in fact carried the tattered flag of Tory Democracy quite 
so far as his father would have wished. His energies have been 
diverted by other and far more arduous campaigns. It may be 
even that Conservatism does not require any battle flag today but 
only a woollen muffler. In any case his achievement, and the 
gratitude which we feel for it, should by now be beyond any party 
prejudices or affections. And men of all parties should unite in 
thanks to the little boy who received his first, but not his last, 
mention in The Times newspaper on this day seventy-fou~ years ago. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


THE THEATRE 


“The Cherry Orchard.” By Anton Chekhov. (New.) 


One of the points that emerges, as we watch the uprooting of the 
Ranevsky family, is how comparatively shallow their roots are. Gaev 
apostrophises, almost with awe, a bookcase that is a hundred years 
old; but by our standards a hundred years is not really a great age 
for a piece of furniture. The cherry orchard itself, whose trees 
mature in a matter of decades, has—compared, say, with a grove of 
oaks—slight value as a symbol of permanence and continuity. The 
old valet, Firs, was not so long ago a serf. We can surmise—for we 
know Lopahin, who has bought the house and is cutting down the 
orchard—what will happen to the place when the Ranevskys have 
gone ; but when we look back two or three generations into the past, 
through the uncertain pretensions and the imported culture of these 
landowners, we are reminded how narrow was the lead which nine- 
teenth-century Russia had established over something not far 
removed from barbarism. 

This revival is the best thing the Old Vic Company have given us 
this season, but it has notable imperfections» Of these perhaps the 
chief is a failure to fuse the Ranevsky family and their dependants 
and hangers-on into a coherent and cohesive microcosm. For a 
moment, in the beautifully contrived festivities of the third act, this 
is achieved ; but elsewhere we seem to be watching, not a cross- 
section of Russian society, but a congeries of mainly eccentric 
individuals. Some of the contrasts between them, moreover, are 
missed or blurred. Mr.” Mark Dignam’s Lopahin, for instance, might 
almost be one of the family, instead of a parvenu risen from the 
proletariat to dispossess them ; and there is too little to distinguish 
Miss Pauline Tameson’s spirited Dunyasha and Mr. Peter Copley’s 
insolent Yasha from the masters and mistresses whom they serve. 


But for all this Mr. Hugh Hunt’s production, admirably mounted 
by Miss Tanya Moiseiwitsch, is full of skill and intelligence, and 
Miss Edith Evans gives a perfectly splendid performance as Madame 
Ranevsky. Mr. Robert Eddison’s Trofimov has a precise and comic 
pathos, Mr. Harry Andrews does very well as Epihodov and among 
other accomplished studies Miss Josephine Stuart’s Anya has a clear 
and tender beauty. Gaev is regarded by the other characters as a 
bore; but a bore on the stage ought not to seem boring to the 
audience, and this, I am afraid, is the effect produced by the flatness 
of Sir Cedric Hardwicke’s performance in the part. 


The Return of the Prodigal. By St. John Hankin. (Globe.) 


A very clever production by Mr, Peter Glenville, staged sumptuously 
but not without whimsicality by Mr. Cecil Beaton, does much for 
a revival which in less practised hands might have been in danger 
of suggesting an exhumation. There is still, or anyhow there can 
be made to appear to be, some life in this Edwardian comedy, but 
it is not a very vigorous sort of life. Saki-esque is perhaps the best 
word to describe Eustace, the younger son who has been not so 
much long-lost as prudently and deliberately mislaid. His return, 
penniless and impenitent, from his wanderings in Australia and 
elsewhere is an embarrassment to his family. His father, a rich 
industrialist with social and political ambitions, objects to having a 
drone about the house, and his stuffy elder brother fears, with some 
reason, that Eustace may steal the affections of the aristocratic girl 
whom he intends to marry. In the end, Eustace is bribed to go 
away again. 

It will be seen that the plot is, even for a comedy of manners, a 
simple, indeed an almost perfunctory, contrivance ; and although the 
actors, the dresses and the scenery produce an atmosphere of finished 
distinction in which we confidently and momentarily expect to be 
ravished by the wit that ought to redeem a trifle from triviality, 
this pleasing fate never in fact overtakes us. There are some good 
lines, some mildly amusing situations ; but in drawing-room comedy 
the comedy ought to bulk larger than the drawing-room, and here 
it is the other way round. The acting, however, is in the main so 
good that we hardly notice, until afterwards, how unrewarding most 
of the parts are. Mr. John Gielgud gives a delightful performance 
as Eustace, Mr. Walter Hudd is particularly good as his prim and 
odious brother, and Miss Irene Browne and Dame Sybil Thorndike 
manufacture any number of bricks with very little straw. Miss 
Audrey Fildes makes fleeting but always effective appearances as 
a demure young thing. PETER FLEMING. 


729 


ARTS 
THE CINEMA 


“Call Northside 777.” (Odeon, Marble Arch.)\——* Red River.” 
(Plaza.)——* Here Come the Huggetts.”” (Dominion and New 
Victoria.) Scott of the Antarctic.”” (Odeon, December 30th.) 

IN 1932 in the State of Illinois a young Pole was convicted of 

murdering a policeman and received a sentence of life imprisonment. 

The only person who believed in his innocence was his mother, and 

she had such faith in it she scrubbed floors for eleven years so that 

she might raise the funds necessary “for a further investigation into 
her son’s case. In 1944 she inserted an advertisement in the Chicago 

Times offering “a five thousand dollar reward for the murderers of 

Police Officer Bundy.” Through the dogged services of a Times 

reporter, P. J. McNeal, it was proved there had been a gross mis- 

carriage of justice and the State eventually released the innocent Pole 
and paid him twenty-four thousand dollars for thirteen years’ 
wrongful imprisonment. 


This is a true story, and 20th Century-Fox presents it in toto 
against the actual backgrounds in Chicago and with the incomparable 
Mr. James Stewart as the reporter, Mr. Richard Conte as the prisoner 
and Miss Kasia Orzazewski as the mother. It is a good, fast-moving 
film, and shows Mr. Stewart to advantage ; at first cynical about the 
story he is covering, then interested in it and finally carrying it like 
a Crusader’s banner into the camp of the unbelievers. We have him, 
too, domesticated, displaying that solemn charm of his to Miss Helen 
Walker over a jigsaw puzzle. So Mr. Stewart is at his best in one 
of the better films which is all the more dramatic for being based 


on truth, 
a * * * 


Red River is also an exceptional film patterned on the same lines 
as The Overlanders, which it transcends in excitement and falls short 
of in credibility. It is the story of how two strong-willed men, 
Mr. John Wayne and Mr. Montgomery Clift, set out shortly after 
the Civil War to drive 10,000 head of cattle from impoverished Texas 
to rich Missouri ; of their quarrels and adventures, of the hardships 
they endure, the stampedes, the Red Indians, the rains, the drought, 
the appalling fatigue ; and of the love they have for each other 
which turns tc bitter hatred en route. The acting of these two men 
is only matched in magnificence by the scenery. Mr. Howard Hawks 
deserves every accolade for the broad sweeping movements of his 
production and the atmosphere he-has created cf urgent personal 
struggle within the framework of larger issues. Unfortunately the 
climax of this virile do-or-die picture is sadly punctured by romance, 
and Miss Joanne Dru, with an Indian arrow im her shoulder, draws 
the vigorous blood from its veins and turns it into anaemic nonsense. 
Until she appears, however, beefiness is all. 

* * . * 


The Box family propose making a series of films round the Huggett 
family. This family consists of Mr. Jack Warner and Miss Kathleen 
Harrison as the typical middle-class Dad and Mum, and the Misses 
Susan Shaw, Jane Hylton and Petula Clark as their daughters. The 
first of the series, Here Come the Huggetts, is, frankly, not a bit 
good. In pursuing the affairs, educational or amorous, of Mr. 
Huggett’s girls, not to mention the love life of a blonde cousin of 
unbelievable minxhood, Miss Diana Dors, the film loses sight of 
both credibility and cohesion. The Huggetts do not feel like a 
family, neither do they look like one, and for all Miss Harrison’s 
basic Mum-dom they remain amorphous. This film will be a 
great success. 
* * * * 

Scott of the Antarctic will not be shown to the public until the 
end of December, but I would like to talk of it while it is still fresh 
in my mind. This tale of a glorious and, to my mind, purposeless 
mission has become one of England’s historic treasures, and indeed 
the character of Captain Scott was such that the deeds he performed 
and the words he left behind him set an example of behaviour for all 
men. The film is in Technicolor, and into the white and barren 
wastes we follow Mr. John Mills as Scott, Mr. Harold Warrender as 
Wilson, Mr. Derek Bond as Oates, Mr. Reginald Beckwith as Bowers 
and Mr. Robertson Justice as Evans as they trudge day after day 
towards a prize already won by Amundsen; and although the 
direction by Mr. Charles Frend is as fluid as he can make it, five 
men, unrecognisable for the most part, wearily pulling a sled across 
hundreds of miles of snow are bound to become stereotyped after a 
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time. It is only in their tent at night that we can reach them, and 
even then only Mr. Warrender seems clearly defined. The rest are 
mostly outlined in the words of Scott’s diary, and though this 
observes them clearly they do not speak enough for themselves. If 
I was disappointed in this film the fault lies, I think, in myself, 
for it is a good film, sincere, straightforward, without heroics, well 
acted and well photographed. Perhaps I hoped to be convinced 
that the lives of these magnificent, brave, intelligent men were lost 
for a worthy cause, and I was not. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


We have had two English rarities this last week—Vaughan Williams’s 
Riders to the Sea, in a concert performance at the Central Hall, on 
November 26th, and Holst’s Choral Symphony, at the Albert Hall, 
on the 27th. These works are seldom performed because they are 
both, in different ways,. unpopular rather than because they are 
inferior works of their respective authors. Most composers write 
certain works primarily for themselves, works in which they do not 
bother to dilute their thoughts or consider the demand of the 
ordinary listener for variety of colour and mood. In the last ten 
years of his life Holst particularly was concerned with finding 
expression for his own ideas rather than with giving that expression 
an easily intelligible form. He remained at heart a seeker long 
after most composers have found most of what they are likely to find. 
He would never pretend to a discovery that he had not made, and this 
obstinate sincerity often compensates for the failings of his music. 

What he never discovered was the secret of lyrical expansion, 
and it is the lack of this quality that has prevented most of his 
music, including the Choral Symphony, from ever becoming popular. 
His daughter tells a moving story of Holst listening to a chamber 
work of Schubert (the Octet, I think) and feeling intensely and 
hopelessly what his own music lacked. The Choral Symphony has 
intellectual vitality, emotional grandeur, harmonic and rhythmic 
interest ; but it lacks warmth and it lacks melodic interest. The 
choice of Keats’s poetry, with its great sensuous appeal and suc- 
cession of glowing images, emphasises Holst’s deficiency ; but the 
choice itself shows that he was not contemptuous of sensuous beauty, 
only unable himself to create it. In the second movement, Ode 
on a Grecian Urn, we can almost see him turning away reluctantly 
from the lyrical climaxes, as where he gives the words “For ever 
wilt thou love and she be fair” to a descending line for the basses, 
almost deliberately un-shaped and fading to nothing. The Scherzo 
naturally finds him much more at ease, writing choral music so 
difficult that he allows the orchestra to play some of it instead 
of the chorus singing it, but with a tense vitality and rhythmic verve 
that almost suggest Berlioz. The Bacchanal in the first movement 
has the same quality, deliberately contrasted with the spare, un- 
adorned character of the solo part (excellently sung by Elsie Morri- 
son). The Royal Choral Society mastered most of the difficulties 
of a very difficult score, and the performance was effective without 
being highly polished. 

Vaughan Williams’s opera (written in 1926-27) is a word-for-word 
setting of J. M. Synge’s play. The dialogue is virtually all in a 
whispered recitative which only occasionally rises to slightly, more 
formal arioso, and the orchestra paints the scene and evokes the 
atmosphere. The musical scope is as restricted as the scenic, and, 
with things reduced to a minimum in this way, the work suffers 
as much as many more conventional operas from being performed 
in the concert-hall. It is literally inclined to monotony, and needs 
all the exterior aids provided by stage action and scenery, however 
simple. Margaret Ritchie, Marjorie Thomas and Kathleen Ferrier 
sang the three women with real dramatic effect, and Robert Irwin 
brought a plausible brogue and young man’s dash to the part of 
Bartley. The Morley College Orchestra were perhaps a little too 
prominent in their playing, but the whole performance was very 
creditable in the circumstances. The Morley College Choir sang 
Byrd’s five-part mass and Mozart’s Coronation Mass at the same 
concert, obviously appreciating the Byrd but less happy in Mozart's 
ecclesiastical fireworks. 

* * * * 

When I saw Don Fuan billed as a new ballet at Covent Garden 
I hoped for Gluck’s ballet of 1761. But it turned out to be Richard 
Strauss and a corresponding story, alternately rumbustious and 
voluptuous. Margot Fonteyn looked and danced superbly as, 
apparently, a dead woman (La Morte Amoureuse), though I mentally 
discounted the final e and took her to be Death, which seemed to 
make a sort of sense. Moira Shearer was extremely elegant and 
alluring as A Young Wife ; but I could not believe in Robert Help- 
mann’s Don Juan. MARTIN COOPER. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


It is almost traditional now-abouts for writers on natural history and 
diarists to refer to the catkins of the hazel nut, which indeed are wont 
to anticipate the spring by a wide interval, But there are a number of 
other bushes and trees which are quite as precocious ; and they are today 
more than usually in evidence, especially in gardens, some of them, 
especially Garrya Elliptica, well worth growing, especially in the male 
form, for their catkins alone. The wealth of pollen is so excessive that 
the waste of a large percentage by untimely production does not matter, 
Another tree that rivals the hazel is the birch, which‘ this year is already 
compact of catkins well advanced towards ripeness. There are several 
Latin tags about nature suggesting that nothing is in excess. What is 
most remarkable is on the other hand the enormity of the waste. Almost 
always on many plants a number of the male flowers precede the female 
and toss their pollen about before it is of amy use even to bees. An 
exception in this regard is the ivy. It is the last to flower, and in the 


- late warm weather gave the last bite of food to all manner of insects, 


including queen wasps and even butterflies, as well as flies. 


Rural Psychology 

In the latest humble little typewritten bulletin of the excellent County 
Garden Produce Central Committee (fathered by the Ministry) appears 
a sort of potted account of the work of Mr. Rollo Myer as a country 
parson. It is all very interesting, for he was, and is, a pioneer in various 
forms of the organisation of village produce ; but a much wider public 
is concerned with his skill and persistence as a maker of new flowers, 
of which no details are given. I do not know that any individual or 
amateur achievement is more remarkable than his extraction of a Cam- 
bridge blue from the Oxford blue of the dwarf Iris Reticulata ; and that 
is not his only triumph in this direction. As to bis agricultural successes, 
the chief depends on a psychological subtlety. He started a Credit 
Society (which enabled energetic horticulturalists to climb to greater 
things). It was so arranged that if any man defaulted the other members 
had to repay his loan. As a result there were no bad debts. “A man 
may not mind owing money to a shop, but if his neighbours have to pay 
his debts he is certain, in a village, to meet one of them every time he 
goes out. Therefore such loans were always repaid, for life otherwise 
would have become unendurable.” Such, I believe, has been the common 
experience in both Belgium and Denmark. 


A Cat Story 

A lady again and again found the clay bars of her gas stove broken off 
for no apparent reason ; but one day she saw her cat, which of course 
loved to sit in front of the fire when lit, was striking the clay bars with 
her paw. It had watched its mistress apparently doing this when lighting 
the fire and hoped to achieve the same result by similar means! The 
story comes to me from a Reverend student of animal psychology. He 
suggests—in regard to the story of a scarecrow-loving lamb, recently 
told—that animals have little eye for form but depend on colour and 
smell. I wonder. As to cats there is a remarkable story in “ Everyday 
Miracle ” of a cat that attended a distant function precisely at 7.45 every 
Monday! 


Forgotten Words 

It was a theory of Mr. Pearsall Smith, that great and lively authority 
on words, that our literary language is, or should be, constantly refreshed 
by absorption of rural speech. Racy rural words are very numerous. A 
new one—to me—is the Hampshire word lowster, meaning a scuffle 
or hullaballoo. Someone should make out a list,of local words that our 
too literary authors ought to popularise. What a host of good words have 
been lost, in spite of the Spensers and Shakespeares, arid are being lost! 
Unfortunately the country people themselves are forgetting their own 
treasures for base alternatives. I heard it said recently—and in the 
country—that something or other (perhaps bacon) was “ absolutely 
non est.” 


In the Garden 

We have, of course, compared especially with the Americans, a very 
narrow taste in vegetables; and even if delectable rarities are seen 
in a shop no one will buy them. And we narrow the use of several. 
One of these is the purple-leaved cabbage, which is usually reserved for 
pickling. It is also, according to a specialist in the production of village 
produce, an excellent vegetable (cut into small chunks and conservatively 
cooked). It is good for soups. It is also one of the very best additions 
to a winter salad, sweet and flavoursome, when well washed, stripped of 
its hard central ribs, and finely sliced. Lettuces, on the other hand, are 
often wasted because used only for salads. They make, of course, a most 
excellent cooked vegetable. W. Beacn THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


STATE versus SCHOOL 


Sir,—The Headmaster of Tonbridge has indicated the acute difficulties 
that will arise in the schools unless the Minister of Education modifies 
his decision that no candidate will be allowed to take the General Certifi- 
cate of Education in 1951 who is under the age of sixteen on September Ist 
of that year. Three main parties are concerned—the Minister, the 
universities and the schools. The work of those schools that prepare boys 
and girls for admission to the universities must be determined partly by 
the Minister and partly by the universities, and unless there is a complete 
understanding between the Minister and the universities, the schools are 
placed in the most unsatisfactory position of having to devise a compromise 
between two conflicting policies. The policy of the Minister, as defined 
in Circular 168, is to ensure that all boys and girls in secondary grammar 
schools continue to study a wide range of subjects until they have reached 
the age of 16-17 ; the policy of the University of Cambridge (as defined in 
the recent report) is to encourage the abler boys and girls to reach a good 
standard in this wide range of subjects at the age of 15-16 so that they 
may concentrate on a rather smaller number of subjects during their last 
three years at school ; no final decision has yet been reached by the other 
universities, but there is little doubt that Oxford also intends to retain 
the present basic matriculation requirements. Unless, therefore, the Minister 
and the universities work together, schools will have to prepare boys for 
two examinations of approximately the same standard ; the abler boys who 
hope to win university scholarships will take Responsions or the Previous 
Examination (either wholly or in part) at 15-16, while the rest will secure 
exemption from these examinations by means of the General Certificate 
of Education taken at 16-17. The fact that different universities have 
different entrance requirements already provides parents and schoolmasters 
with plenty of awkward problems, and the prospect of having to prepare 
boys for two—or even three—different examinations where one would 
suffice is alarming in the extreme. If the abler boys and girls were 
permitted to take the maximum of two subjects at the age of 15-16, the 
whole difficulty would be resolved, and permission to take only one 
subject at the earlier age would go a long way to meet the case. 

In the controversy over the age limit, schools have, with rare exceptions, 
sided with the universities. While this may be due partly to professional 
solidarity, it is a fact that there is sufficient personal contact between 
schoolmasters and university teachers for the schools to feel that their 
problems are understood by the universities and that there is a real 
community of interest between those engaged in these two stages of 
education. Thus, when the University of Cambridge appointed the syndi- 
cate on the Previous Examination, two of the twelve syndics were school- 
masters. It is also a fact—and a very unfortunate one—that similar 
personal contacts between schoolmasters and the Minister’s official advisers 
in London are very few and far between, While the happiest relationships 
exist between the schools and the Ministry’s inspectors who visit them, 
those who advise the Minister at headquarters are remote and inaccessible. 
The essential control of secondary education is being removed from those 
of us who are doing the real work to able and distinguished civil servants 
who lack that essential experience of a schoolmaster’s daily job without 
which they cannot give the Minister the advice that he needs. The views 
of the schools on this vitally important matter have been repeatedly placed 
before the Minister and his advisers by letter and by deputation. When 
the Minister was asked in the House whether he had considered the 
opinion of the schools as expressed by the deputation of March 15th 
representing the Headmasters’ Conference, he replied, “ When a conference 
takes place, one is left in some doubt at the end of it as to whether one 
has converted the people who come to see one, or whether they have 
converted one, The fact remains that the circular (i.e., Circular 168) was 
issued after the conference.” This was a purely evasive answer, quite 
unworthy of the Minister, for the deputation made it perfectly clear that 
they considered the imposed age limit to be educationally indefensible and 
contrary to the best interests of the abler boys and girls. Is there no one 
at the Ministry who can interpret to the schools and universities and to the 
general public the reasons for the Minister’s decision ?—Yours faithfully, 

The Leys School, Cambridge. W. G. HuMPHREY. 
Sir,—That reorganisation of the curriculum, which the new system of 
external examinations demands, will be onerous, and will call for hard 
thinking and skilful planning. The imposition of a minimum age before 
which no candidate will be allowed to take any external examination makes 
it more complicated. The impatience of the Headmaster of Tonbridge 
is understandable. There is, however, another side to the question, which 
cannot be disregarded. This minimum age limit was a compromise 
arrived at by the Secondary Schools Examinations Council to meet the 
Situation as it is. The Education Act envisages new types of secondary 
schools, the development of which, it was rightly felt, must not be 
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influenced by the demands of external examinations, particularly of an 
examination of School Certificate type. At a time when the principle 
of parity of conditions, and even parity of esteem, is urged by so many, 
it was not feasible simply to forbid the new secondary schools to take an 
examination which grammar schools were allowed to take. The only way 
out was to fix a minimum age limit, Further, if the examination had been 
open to the pupils of the new secondary schools,.so many would have 
tried to take it that the standard of the examination would inevitably 
have had to be so lowered that the quality of work in grammar schools 
would have been adversely affected. This being the situation, it is foolish 
to think that, as a result of pressure, the Minister of Education will agree 
to go back on Circular 168, It would be wise to accept the minimum age 
limit and to concentrate on the vital problem to which it gives rise. 

If the universities and professional bodies make the wrong sort of 
demands, they will wreck the new examination system at its inception, 
and render it impossible for the schools to make it work. The universities 
cannot any longer ask for a matriculation qualification of the present 
School Gertificate “credits” type, for this reason: if boys going to 
universities or preparing themselves for many professional occupations 
are to have a sixth-form course, which will enlarge their culture and will 
not involve undue specialisation, many of them must pass into the sixth 
form at an age before they are allowed to take an external examination. 
The qualifications demanded by universities and professional bodies must, 
therefore, be based on work appropriate to a sixth form, and possible to 
organise on present staff ratios at sixth-form level. The Headmasters’ 
Conference has proposed the following: two subjects at advanced standard, 
together with two general papers, one of which would test ability in the use 
of the English language. The first would ensure that the potential university 
candidate was of an intellectual calibre to read his chosen subject or 
subjects at the university; the second would test, far more effectively 
than the School Certificate does, whether or not he has a background of 
general culture. If the universities would agree to accept these qualifica- 
tions, the existence of a minimum age limit would cease to matter very 
much. Indeed a later examination age for all will, I believe, prove, in the 
long run, to be beneficial both to the development of the curriculum in 
the main school and to sixth-form studies.—Yours faithfully, 

Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury. F, C. Haprowp. 
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Sir,—May I give details of one type.of so-called “highly specialised ” 
sixth-form work ? I am in charge of boys reading history for the Higher 
Certificate Examination. In addition to history they take another main 
subject, usually French, and two subsidiary subjects, ic., English and 
another language. Two periods a week are devoted to divinity, one to 
general science and one to current affairs. Within the history syllabus 
there is, of course, room for introduttory studies in political science, 
economics and the arts. In my opinion this provides a better form of 
education for intelligent boys than the prolonging of their School Certifi- 
cate studies.—Yours, &c., M. R. LE FLEMING. 
37 South Street, Durham. 
Sm,—With regard to my letter on the-subject of State versus School, I 
regret that some inaccuracy crept into my quotation of the figures issued 
by the Northern Universities Joint Board. Quoting from memory, I stated 
that 46 per cent. of the pupils recommended by the Board this year for 
State Scholarships had sat for the H.S.C. examination twice, and 13 per 
cent. had sat for it three times. The correct figures should be 43.9 per 
cent. (48 per cent. boys, 39.8 per cent. girls) and 7.3 per cent. respectively. 
I hope it will be appreciated, however, that this necessary correction by no 
means vitiates my argument, that a considerable number of schools have 
abandoned the traditional obligation to give their pupils a good general 
education up to sixteen at least, before beginning real specialisation. — 
Yours, &c., H. M. DowLING. 
318 Broad Street, Crewe. 


THE CHOICE IN CHINA 


Sir,—If my letter deserved Colin McDonald’s imputation of intolerance, 
I am sorry for it. I was not trying to uphold “ Communist claims to 
perfection,” but simply to question the logic which apparently favours 
a corrupt régime against an “ arid ” ome because the latter’s victory helps 
Russia, and which adduces atrocity stories of the alleged treatment of 
foreign missionaries by the Chinese Communists, without apparently 
weighing the evidence that comes in from the younger missionaries of a 
major change in the Communists’ attitude towards religious groups. 
Missionaries who met recently in North China were about equally divided 
between the two points of view, both bringing evidence in their support. 
But it was noted that the more recent evidence—the behaviour of the 
Communists in Hsuchang, Kaifeng, Chenchow, Tsinan, the parley initiated 
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by Tung Pi Wu, the new chairman of the North China Coalition Govern. 
ment, all tend to support the same conclusion: the Communists are 
taking pains to refute the suggestion of such as Colin McDonald that the 
“usual Communist pattern” is “ ruthless.” 

It is suggested that all this amounts merely to a Communist tactic, and 
that China, in spite of the moderating influence of the hinese tradition, 
will under Communist leadership repeat the tragedy of Czechoslovakia, 
Communism runs true to type, we are to assume, or, as the Communists 
put it, Marx’s prophecies are preving correct. I do not find it so easy 
to classify and thence dismiss the people with whose views I disagree, 
One feature which you, Sir, have noted in your News of the Week—there 
is a steady stream of young men and women, on the whole idealistically 
motivated, who are moving over to the Chinese Communists and leaving 
corruption and “ harsh illiberalism ” behind in Nationalist territory. Why 
is it that in country after country self-sacrificing altruism is being driven 
over to the support of the Communists ? I suggest two reasons: in the 
first place, the Communists at least practi®e consistently what they preach, 
however depraved the sermon ; in the second, the Western opponents of 
Communism seem to have a genius for picking on the most morally 
bankrupt, slothful and inept of the Right wing as the champions of 
“Western freedom.” These groups are then armed and supplied from 
abroad, without any serious attempt being made to exact political tolerance 
within their régime, or a clean government, as the price of the aid they 
receive. In the circumstances it is no surprise to find that nationals of 
the foreign powers involyed receive rough treatment from the natives 
of the country concerned. 

hinese Communism may or may not incline to the Communism 
of the West I believe the force of Colin McDonald’s descrip- 
tion of “ Chinese China” is that there is an innate Chinese conservatism 
which can already be seen at work moulding and modifying Chinese 
Communism. I suggest that if Chinese—or any other Communism—is to 
be modified, that will best be done by countering its twisted opportunism 
with Western principle, by conceding to it what in its achievement is 
good, by seeking to understand it where it is bad. We are in danger of 
conversion to the very tactics against which we protest—the ruthless 
subordination of principle to expediency, the unwillingness to make objec- 
tive assessment of the rights and wrongs of a dispute; we risk the 
domination by our own fears for the effect of one side’s victory upon the 
balance of world power. If we are to counter Communism’s hold on the 
altruism of youth, we can only do it by offering an attitude of mind, a 
type of leadership, a kind of society which shows up the fundamental 
falseness of power politics, and doctrinaire ruthlessness, whether politically 
Right or Left. I think Colin McDonald would agree that latent in China 
there are men with the qualities this requires. They are to be found among 
the “ non-political” groups. Let us beware before we drive them finally 
over to Communism.—Yours faithfully, Tony GIBSON. 

44 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 1. 


THE FUTURE OF ERITREA 


S1r,—The plans agreed upon by Britain and U.S.A. for the future 
of Eritrea cannot but cause consternation to anyone who knows that 
country. The scheme looks as if it had originated in Addis Ababa, and 
it takes little account of the wishes of the people of Eritrea themselves. 
It should have been made clear long ago that public opinion in this 
country has been deliberately misled by Ethiopian propagandists, both 
native and, I regret to say, English, who have succeeded in establishing 
the myth of Eritrea’s “ Ethiopian” character and of her desire to join 
the Ethiopian Empire. 

The facts are these: Both the Western and fhe Eastern Lowlands are 
inhabited by peoples having neither racial, cultural, nor religious affinity 
with the Ethiopians, and even the Plateau, whose Coptic Christian inhabi- 
tants are of Abyssinian but not Ethiopian character, has a very strong 
minority fanatically opposed to absorption by a backward Power. They 
know that they will lose all the benefits and progress achieved under 
European rule. The pro-Ethiopian Party in Eritrea, organised and sup- 
ported from Addis Ababa and closely supervised by the Ethiopian Liaison 
Officer in Asmara, already has a bad record for terrorism, and has also 
been prodigal of threats as to the vengeance in store for its opponents. 
If I were to estimate the genuine desires of the Eritreans expressed to 
me by persons, both Christians and Muslims, in all walks of life, I should 
say that 60 per cent. wish for a British trusteeship, 30 per cent. union 
with Ethiopia, and 10 per cent. an Italian mandate. Having witnessed 
the appalling terrorism which preceded the visit of the Four Power Com- 
mission I doubt whether the actual voting correctly reflected these figures. 
When the Ethiopians take over, they will seek to implement their threats. 
What safeguards are proposed in order to protect the persons and 
property of former pro-British elements? Are we to expect a new wave 
of human misery and homeless refugees?—I am, Sir, yours truly, 

Hanford Cottage, Blandford, Dorset. E. F. WISE. 
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AMERICANS AND RUSSIA 
Str,—May I express the hope that no one will have been misled, by the 
prominence which you gave to it.in your issue of November 19th, into 
supposing that The New “ New Deal” represents the facts, or can even 
be regarded as a tenable if mistaken explanation of them? It is unwise, 
no doubt, to base one’s judgement of American politics upon a brief 
visit to the United States, and if I am emboldened to address you now 
it is not because I happened to be there during the election campaign. 
It is rather that Mr. Gunther Stein’s article, which on the face of it is 
an interpretation of the American scene, js really the kind of cloud-cuckoo 
land travesty of international politics which is characteristic of the speeches 
of Mr. Henry Wallace or of the editorial columns of Pravda. Mr. Stein's 
thesis, if I may recapitulate it, is that the tension between Russia and 
the West is due to American rearmament; that the purpose of American 
rearmament has been to support a collapsing American economy ; that 
Mr. Truman’s remarkable victory means the abandonment of rearmament 
in favour of “ government-spending on constructive projects” ; and that, 
in consequence of the abandonment of the rearmament programme, “ the 
Soviet Union may decide to meet the United States at least half-way in 
some new kind of political understanding.” It is hardly necessary to point 
out that the tension between Russia and the West anticipated American 
rearmament, it did not follow it; that the rearmament programme, so 
far from being the salvation of industry in the United States, has been an 
additional embarrassment to it; or that Mr. Truman has, in fact, shown 
not the least sign of abandoning rearmament. I can think of many 
reasons why Mr. Stein should write what he does. I can think of none, 
Sir, why you should print what he writes.—Yours, &c., RicHarp Law. 
House of Commons, 


THE INVINCIBLE DOWSER 


Sir,—Regarding the remarks in Country Life in The Spectator of 
November 26th, I gather from a practical dowser with a unique record 
for the successful location of underground water, who was present at the 
meeting of the British Association referred to, that the tests described 
were of a kind which were most unlikely to have been successful. It 
may therefore be assumed that the scientists concerned were not conversant 
with the history of dowsing, past and present, and the conditions essential 
to its successful performance. 

It does not require a profound knowledge of any science to carry out 
the tests to which certain dowsers in New Zealand appear to have 
incautiously submitted themselves. The all-important qualifications are 
a general knowledge of the practice of dowsing, ordinary powers of 
servation, Common sense and an unprejudiced outlook. “ Scientific ” 
tests carried out without these qualifications assume the form of a crude 
attempt to discredit a few individuals whose claims are in all probability 
perfectly genuine, without making any contribution to science.—Yours 

A. H. Bett, 
President, The British Society of Dowsers. 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 2. 


PATTERDALE HALL 


Sir,—I am writing in the hope that the most fruitful use for a house 
and grounds in the heart of the English Lake District may occur to 
one or more of your readers and that they will be kind enough to let 
me hear from them. Let me very briefly give particulars. 

Patterdale Hall, situated at the head of Ullswater, bought primarily 
for preservation of the land, of which the major part is now protected 
by a covenant with the National Trust, has been used since its acquisition 
in 1936 for a variety of occupants from evacuees to soldiers. The house 
itself, which dates mainly from the early nineteenth century, is very far 
from convenient, and both structurally and for essential modern con- 
veniences would need a considerable amount of money spending on it—a 
figure of £5,000 to £10,000 is a fair estimate. To those who do not 
know it, or the surroundings, I would say that it stands in an attractive 
setting of garden and stream, looking out on some of the best Lake 
scenery and at the foot of the Grisedale Valley, famous for its beauty 
and as the approach to Helvellyn. There is an atmosphere of peace 
and rest for those sensitive to such things, which has been noted by 
many. 

A variety of uses have been suggested for the Hall, one or two of 
which came near to completion, but for reasons outside our control have 
fallen through or seem unlikely to mature. Always we have been left 
with the feeling not wholly of disappointment, because they have not 
seemed to us to offer the ideal use for the place. Other would-be 
purchasers have come forward, but we have so far declined, because we 
have felt that the more ordinary uses as a hostel or holiday centre were 
again not realising the full possibilities of what the place has to offer. 

The opportunity is, therefore, still open to rent on long lease at a 
nominal consideration, with an option to buy, or to acquire by immediate 





faithfully, 


purchase on very favourable terms, provided we are satisfied that the 
purposes for which the Half’ will be used are really such as to make the 
fullest use of it. It may be that we are over-estimating the peculiar 
contribution which we think Patterdale Hall has to make to the healing 
of mind and body to those sensitive to the beauty of the surroundings, 
or in some fuller growth. of the spirit encouraged by the silence and 
appeal of the hills. Believing, as we do, that its present state of disuse 
is a waste to be remedied as soon as possible, we have felt that there 
might be sufficient justification for making the opportunity known to a 
wider public, whose experience might suggest just that real service which 
Patterdale Hall might offer.—yYours truly, F. C. Scort. 
Sand Aire House, Kendal. 


SCAPEGOATS ? 


Sir,—We may not yet comment on the conduct of certain people involved 
in the Inquiry at Church House, because it is still sub judice; but the 
conduct of the British public in the case is not yet sub judice, so perhaps 
we may comment on that. It is obvious that the British public is 
fascinated by the case, half in enjoyment and half in horror. The reason 
is surely just as obvious: we are all sub-consciously saying to ourselves, 
as each successive witness goes to give evidence, “ There but for the. grace 
of God go I.” We all know that few of us could emerge unscathed 
from the Attorney-General’s scrutiny of at least some parts of our own 
lives in the last three years. We are therefore all following the practice 
laid down by a very ancient and inspired authority, the genius that created 
the Mosaic law and composed the sixteenth chapter of Leviticus. Anyone 
who is feeling smug about the Inquiry would do well to read that 
chapter, and especially the 21st and 22nd verses. Against such an authority, 
no one can suggest that we are doing wrong ; but let us at least be clear 
what we are doing.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, C. M. Woopuouse. 
Homewood, Knebworth, Herts. 


RICHARD JEFFERIES 


S1r,—It seems hardly necessary to say that I had no intention of affront- 
ing Mr, Elwin personally, either in the title or in the substance of my 
review. Nor did I suggest that his anthology ought to have consisted 
only of The Story and of extracts from the Notebooks. What I 
actually said was, “The essential Richard Jefferies can only be 
apprehended ... in the Notebooks . . . and in The Story of My Heart.” 
In so far as the pattern and action of Jefferies’ mind are concerned, 
I believe that is true; and I do not see how this can be taken as 
implying that no extracts should have been made from the bulk of 
Jefferies’ work. That, indeed, would have been an absurdity. In the 
case of a popular anthology the term “ essential” obviously means what 
is representative or essential for the purpose of a compilation. The 
assertion that Jefferies was always “sick in mind, if not in body” 
is manifestly untenable, as Mr. Elwin can easily discover if he 
follows his own advice and makes himself more fully acquainted with 
Jefferies and his writings ——Yours, &c., C. E, Vubiramy. 
Lollesworth Cottage, West Horsley, Surrey. 


THE ARAB REFUGEES 


Str,—The plight of the Arab refugees in the Middle East, now more 
than half a million, is well known to your readers. The Acting 
Mediator recently pointed out the danger, with every week’s delay in 
providing shelter and clothing, of a progressive death-roll from exposure. 
The recently founded Jewish Society for Human Service (one of whose 
objects is to relieve suffering irrespectively of race or creed) is among 
the bodies attempting to alleviate this misery. *Among other things, we 
are collecting clothing. Will anyone who can contribute used clothing 
in good condition address it to “The Jewish Society for Human 
Service, c/o Davies, Turner and Co., Graham Terrace, S.W.1”? For 
children, anything is useful. For women, anything except underwear or 
hats. For men, anything except shorts. Shoes in all cases. Also woollen 
blankets, scarves, shawls. 

The cost of baling and shipping may come to £50 a ton, Cheques to 
help with this expense should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, J. S. H. S., 
14 Henrietta Street, W.C.2. But clothing must not be sent to Henrietta 
Street.—Yours, &c., NorMan BENTWICH, Chairman. 

14 Henrietta Street, W.C. a. Victor GOLLANCZ, Vice-chairman. 





CHRISTMAS POSTING: 


To meet the wishes of the Postmaster-General during the Christmas 
rush, alterations -in subscribers’ addresses must reach THE 
SPECTATOR, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, by the foilow- 
ing dates :-— 

For the issue of 17th December by 7th December. 

For the issue of 24th December by 10th December. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Beastly British 


Europe Without Baedeker. By Edmund Wilson. (Secker and Warburg. 
15s.) 

Tue form of nausea which overcomes Mr. Wilson when he writes 
about the British is easier to understand than to diagnose. Perhaps 
it is some social or emotional misadventure, suffered while in our 
midst, that underlies his nagging indignation, and it is certainly the 
endeavour to present his findings with the urbanity that becomes 
a distinguished man of letters which lends a rather feminine 
waspishness to his attacks, This mixture, so to speak, of arsenic 
and old lace is, though not exactly endearing, a welcome change 
from the more forthright methods of denigration so frequently 
employed in their homework by retired American generals and war 
correspondents ; and the thin red line of anti-British feeling which 
runs through Mr. Wilson’s account of his wanderings in Europe 
at the tail end of the war gives life and interest to a narrative which 
otherwise not even the author’s somewhat machinal experiences in 
brothels could save from being more than ordinarily dull. 

We are, of course, an intensely irritating race. Whether we ever 
minded about this is doubtful, and now, at any rate, we have been 
irritating so many different people for so many different reasons for 
such a very long time that we do not even pretend to care. This 
makes us all the more exacerbating,.and in some ways one cannot 
help sympathising with Mr. Wilson’s overriding desire to take us 
down a peg. Some of his criticisms are quite good, but the ill- 
natured vein in which he writes is apt to rob them of authority, a 
weakness which is enhanced by his tendency to over-simplify. One 
sees, for instance, exactly what he means when he writes: “ What we 
consider rudeness is their form of good manners. In other countries, 
manners are intended to diminish social friction, to show people 
cemsideration and to make them feel at ease. In England it is the 
other way: good breeding is something you exhibit by snubbing and 
scoring off people”; but this unkind statement, intended to devas- 
tate, makes so inept a use of the perfectly valid grain of truth which 
it contains that instead of wincing we feel rather pleased, as always 
happens when foreigners, wishing to abuse us, overplay their hand. 

One of the troubles with Mr. Wilson, whose sense of humour is 
not well-developed, is that he takes us much too seriously. For 
instance, in Crete he met a British officer of whom, in a grudging 
sort of way, he approved. (“His excellent relations with the inhabi- 
tants seemed to me at first surprising for an English officer abroad ; 
but I learned later that he was a Scotchman (sic), which explained, 
I dare say, his willingness to ally himself with people from small 
houses.”) In order to introduce this phenomenal character Mr. 
Wilson feels obliged to write the following sentence: “There are 
other kinds of motivations than the old-fashioned imperialistic ones 
which impel certain British officers who may once have been liberals 
or socialists to support the imperialistic policy of the continued 
occupation of Italy and Greece.” There is nothing wrong with this 
sentence except that it does not really mean anything at all to any- 
one except Mr. Wilsen. 

For so atrabilious an observer he displays at times a touching 
innocence. “I had not realised how much Winston Churchill ... 
was disliked by the English soldiers,” he writes, after being driven 
somewhere in Greece by a private who “expressed himself very 
strongly on the subject of Churchill’s cigar.” And he is disgusted 
by the anti-American bias of an Oxford don, celebrated for his learn- 
ing and also (as somebody ought to have warned Mr. Wilson) for 
his wit, who “ remarked that he had never read Walt Whitman, who 
was considered, he understood, a great writer in South America. 
When I said that Leaves of Grass was probably the greatest 
American book, he asked me whether I thought it even more impor- 
tant than the writings of Whyte-Melville.” A former literary editor 
of the New Yorker ought not to have had his leg pulled quite so 
easily. 

Like most foreigners, Mr Wilson believes that we have motives 
(which possibly he would call motivations) for everything we do. 
These motives are always elaborate and generally base. Our minds, 
vacuous and brutish though they are, appear to him to be perpetu- 
ally filled with long-term schemes aimed at the subjugation, exploita- 
tion or (in the case of Americans) humiliation of our fellow-bcmgs. 





When he writes of England he rather suggests a mouse describing, 
from the inside, the mechanism of a complicated, old-fashioned and 
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very inhumane mouse-t#ap. This, 1 think, is the only direction 
in which he overrates us. In a characteristic passage he describes 
the sentries outside British Army Headquarters in Athens coming 
to attention with a cr every time an officer went in or out. “If 
you watched them, as’§ did, for a moment, the effect was absolutely 
gruesome, It was the same thing as the goose-step, I reflected, 
though in a considerably milder form.” The guard was changed 
every Sunday mornihg, “completely stopping: traffic on the street, 
which is one of the most important in Athens.” The alleged reason 
was: “We do it at Buckingham Palace”; but “the truth is, of 
course, that . . . the Ceremony is intended to serve as a reminder 
and a threat to the Greeks.” Poor Mr. Wilson! One feels that 
if he had stayed much longer among us he would have found some- 
thing “absolutely gruesome” about the way we eat porridge and 
discerned in the truncheons of our bestial police force “a reminder 
and a threat” to all men of good will. 

It seems slightly odd that an intellectual writer of Mr. Wilson’s 
eminence should think it a good thing to publish a book about 
Europe which, in his publisher’s words, “ excludes France, Germany, 
Northern Europe and all countries behind the Iron Curtain,” to 
say nothing of Spain, Holland, Belgium and a few others, and of 
which the main raison d’étre is to be catty about England. English 
writers, though seldom English writers of the first rank, have in 
the past given equally jaundiced and even more jejune accounts of 
America ; but I find it difficult to imagine somebody like (say) Mr. 
Harold Nicolson going out of his way, in these days, to stoke the 
fires of intolerance so gratuitously after a short visit to the United 
States. When he was last here, Mr. Wilson complained that, what 
with our various annoying characteristics, he “found himself 
estranged from the English more than ever before,” which seemed 
all the harder because “ we take a friendly interest in England and 
we remember the past without rancour.” ‘There are few grounds 
for hoping that we shall make a better impression on him if he comes 
over again, and on the whole the sense of estrangement to which 
he refers seems likely to grow rather than to diminish. We must all 
do our best to bear it. PETER FLEMING. 


The Importance of Fiction 

The Great Tradition. By F. R. Leavis. (Chatco and Windus. 12s. 6d.) 
HOWEVER much one may differ from Dr Leavis—and why should 
anybody want a book with which he wholly agrees ?—however 
ruffled one may be by the gratuitous insults he hurls at those of 
us who, say, admire Congreve, or are more percipient about Meredith 
than he allows himself to be, it should be roundly stated that this 
is one of the best and most stimulating books on the English novel 
that has yet been written. That is because Dr. Leavis has a real 
direction in his criticism, and makes quite plain what it is. It would 
not be fair to say that he sees everything from the standpoint of the 
puritan moralist, for that would imply too strait and narrow a road, 
which would not allow for the burrowing down performed by 
Dr. Leavis ; but one might perhaps say that he begins where the 
puritan moralist too often ends—short of sympathetic apprehension 
of the novelists’ intuitions. 

The Great Five for Dr. Leavis are Jane Austen, George Eliot, 
Henry James, Conrad and D. H. Lawrence, though in this book he 
discusses the middle three only, throwing in a chapter on Hard 
Times, and, as an appendix, a dialogue on Daniel Deronda by Henry 
James. If we were to say that he is best on George Eliot, that would 
mean merely that it was in respect of her that we most agreed with 
him, in both his general and relative assessments ; but he is as full 
of flashes of insight into the other two as when he is brilliantly 
discoursing about George Eliot. It might, of course, be possible to 
argue that James and Conrad are a little to one side of the main 
English tradition ; but if that is true, it is no compliment to the 
tradition. At all events, his premises provide sound enough ground 
to argue upon. 

There is no space to illustrate more than fleetingly either the great 
aptness of many of Dr. Leavis’s remarks, or his occasional infelicities 
of prose, though one might perhaps note how right he is to point out 
that Stephen Guest is just the sort of person a Maggie Tulliver 
would fall in love with—George Eliot made no mistake there—and 
we might possibly beg him to abolish the word “ specificity” from 
his vocabulary. What it is more fruitful to note here is the end 
towards which his criticism strives. He would wish to judge 4 
novelist by how far he addresses “the adult mind,” which implies 
experience deeply felt and an active sense of moral values; he incl- 
dentally quotes a passage from the preface to The Portrait of a Lady 
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Xmas Gift Books 





Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
COMPLETE EDITION 


This year’s ideal Xmas gift for young and 
old alike—a complete edition of the ever 
popular tales, magnificently produced with 
212 illustrations in colour and black and 
white by Joseph Scharl. “A wonderful present 
for a child, but also a book that any adult 
would covet.”— The Queen. 30s. net 


British Birds in Their Haunts 
C. A. JOHNS edited by W. B. ALEXANDER 


A new edition, the 25th, of this classic work, 
it has been completely revised by W. B. Alex- 
ander, late Director of the Edward Grey 
Institute of Field Ornithology in the University 
of Oxford. Illustrated with 64 coloured plates 
(251 figures) by William Foster, and 5 black 
and white plates (18 figures) by Roland Green. 

16s. net 
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Roof Bosses 
in Medieval Churches 


C. J. P. CAVE 


For twenty years Mr Cave has been photographing 
carved roof bosses mainly in English churches. This 
remarkable selection of 368 annotated photographs 
forms the first general study of a branch of medieval 
art of great richness and variety, the products of which 
have remained virtually hidden since the craftsmen 
left them. Ready 10 December. 355. net 


George Fox’s Book of 
Miracles 


Edited by HENRY J. CADBURY 


A reconstruction from various records of an unknown 
and unprinted book of miraculous cures by the founder 
of the Society of Friends. 9 plates. 215. net 
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NOT AT HOME 


DORIS LANGLEY MOORE 


The author of that remarkable incursion into the vagaries of 
British Public Opinion, The Vulgar Heart, has made a delightful 
novel out of the unpleasant post-war necessity, suffered by so 
many, of letting part of their well-appointed houses furnished. 
A tale for all who treasure household gods. 10/6 net. 


MY BROTHER DENYS 


NICHOLAS MONSARRAT 


Nicholas Monsarrat, author of This is the Schoolroom and 
Depends What You Mean by Love, has drawn a remarkable 
picture of a family of children growing up. Intended to bea 
memorial to his brother, it was as one member of a lively 
family that Denys was portrayed in a sensitive study of child- 
hood and adolescence. 8/6 net. 


THE SUNLIT LAND 


CHARLES BARRETT 


A remarkable picture of Queensland by an Australian writer 
and naturalist who has wandered far and wide in the 
Dominion. The wonders of the Great Barrier Reef, the 
natural beauties of Queensland, its towns, industries and 
people all find a place in this companionable volume. 


62 photographs, 14 drawings, Demy 8vo 16/- net. 
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where James refers to “ the perfect dependence of the ‘moral’ sense 
of a work of art on the amount of felt life concerned in producing 
it.” Thus Dr. Leavis admires Conrad because 
“to appreciate Conrad’s ‘form’ is to take stock of a process of 
relative valuation conducted by him in che face of life. What do men 
live by? What can men live by?—these are the questions that 
animate his theme.” 


He contemns, and we ought to applaud the courageous gesture, 
the attempts made to erect the minor novelists such as Trollope, 
Mrs. Gaskell and so on to the rank of major figures. He argues 
that they have not in them the power to present a moral dilemma 
or inner conflict at any revealing depth. They have not been 
sufficiently troubled by life to have an intense or complex moral 
interest in it; so that their novels, and the characters in them, lack 
the dimension which makes them disturbingly interesting, or even 
real, to the adult mind. It is mot of these that you can say, as he 
says, quite properly, of George Eliot, that “of course [she] is not as 
transcendently great as Tolstoy, but she is great, ard great in the 
same way.” James’s way of greatness was different ; it was based on 
“his magnificent intelligence, his intense and delicate interest in 
human nature,” and so on. What counts for Dr. Leavis, then, is 
the depth and complexity of the moral issues involved, moral issues 
based, naturally, on the feelings. That is solid ground ; and if the 
standpoint renders Dr. Leavis a little suspicious of such unortho- 
doxies as James’s later novels present (though this is not the way he 
analyses his discontents with them), and a fraction too hostile to the 
comic approach to such matters, we are thankful to be rid of the 
spurious tests of “character” and so on which have too long 
bedevilled the critical kitchen. 

Thus however much we may disagree with certain of Dr. Leavis’s 
judgements, however much we may gird at some of his attitudes 
—why need he cast such contemptuous glances at Flaubert ?—his 
book is a continuous and exciting challenge because he is talking 
about the right thing, that is, what the novel is fundamentally 
“about,” of what nature and depth are the writers’ intuitions of 
reality. Perhaps Dr. Leavis a little too much ignores the fact that 
how a writer says a thing is part of what he is saying, but at least 
in the general handling of the theme and in its seriousness of 
approach this book is in the great tradition of criticism. 

BonaMy Dosree. 


Prussia Triumphant 


Bismarck and the Creation of the Second Reich. By F. Darmstaedter- 
(Methuen. 21s.) 


For close on ten years out of the forty-eight of this century we have 
been at war with Germany. As a result of these two wars the 
economic and political position of this country has been radically 
transformed. At the present time we are, with the United States, 
responsible for the administration of the greater part of Germany, 
and we have become involved in a dangerous dispute with the Soviet 
Union (and now with France) over our policy towards Germany. 
The history of Europe in the past seventy years, whatever may be 
true of the future, has been dominated by the rise of German power. 
Even if this is now overshadowed by the rise of Russian power, it is 
still true that the most critical and intractable problem in our relations 
with Russia (not to mention our relations with Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, France and Holland) is the future of Germany. 
For some odd reason, however, these facts have made much less 
impression on us than anyone would suppose, and English efforts 
to understand the character of the German problem in Europe have 
been half-hearted, spasmodic and as often as not wrong-headed and 
ill-informed. Dr. Darmstaedter’s book is another attempt to dispel 
our invincible and insular indifference to what happens in Europe, 


by describing in some detail the great set-piece of German history, 


the foundation of Bismarck’s Reich. 

Dr. Darmstaedter’s book is limited to Bismarck’s career up to 
1871, but this is well justified, for it was Bismarck’s policy in the 
*sixties which not only determined the development of the Reich 
after that date but which also, by its extraordinary success, exercised a 
dominant influence on the assumptions and preconceptions of German 
thinking about politics. Dr. Darmstaedter admits that it is only 
now, when the spell of success has been shattered by the destruction 
of Bismarck’s work, that Germans can begin to see some of the flaws 
in his achievement. It is something to have in English for the first 
time since Grant-Robertson’s Bismarck was published in 1917 so full 
a narrative of German history in these years, the years of the Crimean 
War, the Franco-Austrian War, the “New Era” in Prussia, the 
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dispute over the Duchies, the war with Austria, the Hohenzollern 
candidature for the Spanish throne and the war with France. These 
are decisive events, making one of the great watersheds in European 
history, on the far side of which we enter the period of German 
hegemony in Europe, beginning at Sadowa in 1866 and ending on 
the Liineburg Heath in 1945. The author, if he largely follows the 
conventional account of Bismarck’s policy, does not draw his narrative 
too rigidly and allows that Bismarck frequently changed his mind, 
recognising, for instance, that the decision to settle with Austria by 
war was not finally taken until late in the Danish negotiations. The 
style, often reminiscent of German construction and idiom, makes 
heavy going in parts, yet the author has clearly taken great pains 
to be just both to Bismarck and his critics, and to avoid the special 
pleading characteristic of many earlier German biographies. 


But the results of this revaluation of Bismarck’s work are dis- 
appointing, if they are to serve for a re-interpretation of German 
history. For to put the blame on Bismarck is no more plausible than 
to put it on Hitler. Bismarck was prepared to lie, to cheat and to 
exploit every advantage without scruple. He was capable of astonish- 
ing meanness ; despite his charm, he could be raucous and spiteful ; 
his egotism was insatiable and his arrogance einsufferable. But he 
was a man of genius unequalled in political history ; he knew both 
what he was doing and what he meant to do, and he did it. Deceit 
was in the nature of the game, but he never deceived himself, and 
there is less cant and pretence in his letters and autobiography than 
in those of almost any other statesman in modern history. Bismarck 
did not give a tinker’s curse for either the unity of Germany or the 
unity of Europe ; his purpose was to secure the dominant power of 
Prussia, first in Germany, then in Europe. If German Liberalism 
capitulated to Bismarck—as Dr. Darmstaedter admits—the blame 
does not lie with Bismarck, who never bothered to disguise his 
contempt and hostility for the Liberals and their ideas. To reproach 
Bismarck, as Dr. Darmstaedter tends to do, with failing to carry out 
the Liberal programme for uniting Germany on a liberal basis is to 
miss the point that Bismarck’s whole policy was directed to avoiding 
precisely this. 

What needs to be explained is, not Bismarck’s attitude to the 
German Liberals (that, at least, is clear), but the Liberals’ attitude to 
Bismarck, why so many of them were prepared to abandon their 
opposition and join the nationalist band-waggon, whether there was 
not in German Liberalism from the first some fundamental weak- 
ness, which accounts both for their collapse in 1848-49 and their 
capitulation in 1866. In short, it is not the sins of the “ wicked” 
Germans, but the weakness and gullibility of the “ good” Germans 
that need illumination. 


Dr. Darmstaedter spends a good deal of time in analysing very 
clearly the constitution of the Bismarckian Reich and showing how 
the camouflage of a Reichstag elected by universal suffrage was barely 
sufficient to disguise the autocratic character of the power reserved 
to the monarchy and -its servants. It is certainly legitimate to argue 
that Bismarck, by thwarting the development of the German people 
towards self-government, thereby robbed them of their chance 
achieve political maturity. But it is dangerous to go too far in 
confusing the question of Germany’s autocratic constitution with 
the question of the Germans’ aggressive and intolerant attitude 
towards their neighbours. For the argument of Germany’s neigh- 
bours has always been that the autocratic or democratic character 
of Germany’s internal Government is largely ‘irrelevant, and that the 
real issue is the tendency of the Germans, under whatever régime 
(Kaiser, Weimar Republic or Hitler) to exhibit the same arrogant 
attitude towards other peoples and the same refusal to live with them 
on equal terms. Once again Bismarck’s attitude is crystal-clear ; he 
could only conceive of the relations between nations as always 
based upon force and fear, on the model of Hobbes’s “ State of 
Nature.” The puzzle is not Bismarck’s view, but the failure of any 
effective alternative to emerge in Germany. 

A new account in English of these years is well worth having, 
especially when it is done with the care and honesty of Dr. 
Darmstaedter’s narrative. But it still leaves the English reader, trying 
to understand Germany history, much where he was. For, to an 
Englishman, who has never been under the spell of Bismarck, the 
great Chancellor emerges from the pages more or less the same a3 
before, perhaps one of the least difficult of Germans to understand. 
What remains as perplexing as ever about the creation of the Second 
Reich (as about the creation of the Third) is not the success of a 
Bismarck, or even a Hitler, but the capitulation of his opponents 
without a fight, the illusions and the blindness of German Liberalism 
and the German Left. Avan BULLOCK 
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A Fragment on Government 
An introduction te the 
Principles of Morals and Legislation 
Edited by W. Harrison 


“ A valuable addition to a useful series of classical political 
texts.’ Manchester Guardian. 

“The Fragment neatly sums up most of the characteristic 
orthodoxies of the 18th century.’ — Tribune. 


La. Cr. 8vo. Qs. 6d. net. 


THE DRAMAS OF 
HEINRICH VON KLEIST 


E. L. Stahl 


This book traces the evolution of Kleist as a writer, and dis- 
cusses the literary and the philosophical influences that helped 
to mould his mind and art. The results of this enquiry are 
applied to brief analyses of Kleist’s plays in chronological order. 


Demy 8&vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


POEMS FROM THE 
PERSIAN 


Translated by J. C. E. Bowen 


A conspectus of Persian Poetry over the last thousand years, 
with biographical and critical introductions, and decorative 
headpieces by a famous Persian calligrapher. 


Imp. 16mo. 10s. 6d. net. 
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TARRY FLYNN 
By PATRICK KAVANAGH 


“ There has, | should think, never been such a picture of 
Irish village life as this.’’—John Betjeman, 
—Daily Herald. 
“ The pulse of this book is the pulse of life itself—warm, 
insistent and related to every human faculty.” 
—lrish Times. 


8s. 6d. net 


MARIA MARTEN 


The Murder tn the Red Barn 
Edited by JEANNE AND NORMAN MACKENZIE 


“ It is a magnificent example of nineteenth century cant 
as well as a quite interesting crime story. It Is exactly 
the sort of book one needs on a train journey.’’—Harold 
Nicolson. —Daily Telegraph. 
Iiustrated 8s. 6d. net 


THE RETURN OF FURSEY 
By MERVYN WALL 


Everyone will delight in Mervyn Wall’s new extrava- 
ganza. The hero is still the same Fursey, who has been 
called “one of the greatest comic figures In literature.” 
9s. 6d. net 
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Nevinson 


*... By collecting and arranging these odds and 
ends of her husband’s prose and verse the editor 
of this book has contrived to present a very 
lively and comprehensive portrait of a remark- 
able personality ...” 

The Times Literary Supplement. 


*... This book appears as a timely reminder 
of Nevinson’s literary gifts. Seldom has one 
man combined so effectively the qualities of 
scholar and man of action...’ Guardian. 
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British East Africa 


— Apprentice. By Elspeth Huxley. (Chatto and Windus. 
S$. 

BritisH East AFRica is about eight times as big as Great Britain, 
or roughly the size of Western Europe. Its total population, of the 
order of 13,000,000 includes some 200,000 Asiatics (mostly Indians) 
and about 42,000 Europeans. All the rest are Africans, Its problems 
are, in truth, as Mr. Churchill said many years ago, “ the problems 
of the world,” and although, in the last analysis, it is in East Africa 
and by the peoples of East Africa that they must be solved, the final 
responsibility for government throughout this vast area rests with 
this country (subject of course to the special obligations accepted 
in respect of Tanganyika under the United Nations Trusteeship 
system). People here may still make—as in the past they have made 
—a decisive contribution, for better or worse, to the fate of East 
Africa. If, indeed, the present problems of this area are not simply 
to overwhelm it in catastrophe, a major contribution must, for years 
to come, be made from outside East Africa, not only by the provision 
of by far the greater part of the capital resources essential not 
merely to increase but to maintain productivity, but also—what is 
probably fully as essential—in men and women of integrity and 
skill, especially for research work of all kinds and higher education 
in the widest sense. 

Whatever may be the future of political relationships, these are, 
in this more fundamental sense, “ dependent territories.” It is our 
dangerous but enthralling privilege to have not only an opportunity 
but a special responsibility to make a“ffiajor part of that contribution. 
Even if some of the present problems can be solved much more 
decisively and speedily than at the moment seems likely, the time 
allowed us will not be long, and, strained by two great wars, our 
resources both of skilled man-power and of capital goods, are already 
stretched to the utmost. We must, if our influence in these and 
other colonial territories is to be justified and maintained, be ready 
to "see some further diversion of our resources, especially our 
resources of skilled intelligence, to their problems. Perhaps the 
greatest obstacles to our making a contribution which is both wise 
and effective are the assumption, still common if less often avowed, 
that African affairs are of no more than second-rate interest and 
importance, and the easy acceptance of catch phrases which meet 
some inner demand of our own: “Trust the man on the spot,” 
* economic imperialism,” “ the incurable laziness of the African” and 
all the rest of them. 

In The Sorcerer’s Apprentice, an account of a journey through 
East Africa in 1947, Mrs. Huxley makes another spirited attack alike 
on apathy and the easy answers. Her book can be unreservedly 
recommended both to the general reader and to those with a special 
interest in African affairs. Here are the bright colours, the hard 
glare, the poverty, vitality, ignorance and hope, the talk and above 
all the bewilderment of Africa today, “a snapshot,” as Mrs. Huxley 
says “of the galloping horse.” Here are the vivid phrases of first- 
class reporting. Who, to take one example only, is likely to forget 
this picture of river erosion ? ; 

“To see the brown Sabaki leaving its load far out to sea is 
like watching a country bleed to death. Now and again the 
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Notes Towards the Definition of Culture 
T. S. ELIOT 


a natural history of culture.”"—Kenneth Walker: 
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“ So rich in ideas . . . 
Sunday Times. 


Paul Klee on Modern Art 
Introduced by HERBERT READ 
“ Instructive and rewarding ...All will enjoy the 24 black-and-white 


drawings.”’— Isis. Illustrated. 8/6 


The Phasian Bird 


“ An unusual study in natural history and psychology . . . 


HENRY WILLIAMSON 


an extra“ 


ordinary story, told with subtlety and style.”—Harold Nicolson: 
Daily Telegraph. 10/6 
Monkevface STEPHEN CILBERT 
This absorbing novel tells of the problems that arose when a young 
ape suddenly started to talk. 8/6 
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wound breaks out with special violence and gouts of blood burst 
forth. Im between times the steady, deathly trickle goes on.” 

The three central problems of East Africa today are the pressure 
of population on resources, given present levels of techfique and 
the still advancing tsets¢; the festering incidents of race relations 
“continual outcrops through the crust of behaviour of a code o 
racial superiority . . . these little things that lie behind the suspicion, 
obstinacy, and non-co-operation on which all our efforts in Africa 
may yet founder ”; and, in the largest sense, the problem of educa- 
tion. “The fundamental business of government in Africa is 
education,” Dr. Oldham told us many years ago. Political, moral, 
technical education, in all we have attempted something, but every- 
where we find the results of a lack of sustained, disciplined yet 
imaginative effort to create an educational society stemming from 
the needs of economic and social life, in place of the spasmodic 
adaptation of our own. 

On all these, and many other matters, Mrs. Huxley comments 
with knowledge and insight. Purged of easy answers, the reader 
can more poolahily ponder her concluding reflections: 

“The British effort is something the British are impelled to make 
by inmer forces . . . We run a race with time: on the one hand 
our good intentions, our needs and our resolve to remake and 
enlighten ; on the other, the natural and gathering impatience . . . to 
be done with an alien ruler.” 

‘ K. E. ROostnson, 


Real Miners 
Men in the Pits. By F. Zweig. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


FROM time to time in the past few years there have been attacks on 
British miners for not working hard enough. There have also been 
attempts to defend them. Dr. Zweig has shown why both attack 
and defence have failed to convince the public and to affect the 
behaviour of the miners. He has given a practical demonstration 
of the elementary truth that, first of all, the miners must be 
understood. He spent some four months in the British coalfields 
and in the end he produced a short book—plain, modest and sincere 
—which is the best contribution yet made to the study of the human 
side of a most intractable problem. Along with the better known 
facts of the miner’s life are given a first attempt to explain those 
facts. Dr. Zweig employed none of the apparatus of the statistical 
sample or the public opinion poll, but he had the advantage of his 
experience in conducting his earlier London inquiry, Labour, Life 
and Poverty. He had the further advantage, which shines through 
the present report, of an essentially humane and unbiased approach 
to his subject. Quite clearly the miners liked Dr. Zweig and talked 
freely to him. 

In this book there is no stopping short in exasperation and anger 
because the miners are more deeply controlled by habit and by the 
fear of over ion than they are by the need to accept new 
machines cure chronic under-production. The more super- 
ficial observer stops to curse, but Dr. Zweig goes on if not to bless, 
at least to look and listen. And that way lies the solution. The habits 
of miners may be exasperating but they are facts, and what is more 
they are facts which must be turned to good account. They have 
already been turned to the common good by the miners themselves, 
for the force of habit is probably the most important of the factors 
which persuade normal men to forsake the’ light of day to hew 
coal. This must be recognised. The coal-mining industry as a 
whole must now form new habits, and that will take time. This 
central situation is reflected in the many facets of the miner’s life, 
and Dr. Zweig neglects very few of them. The examination is some- 
times superficial, but it is always shrewd. -The subjects are ranged 
in no particular order but the general impression is clear. And the 
conclusions—with one possible exception—are sound. Dr. Zweig 
considers that the need for decentralisation arises logically from an 
examination of the facts; he suggests that mines should be graded 
so that the effort asked of the men is in some degree correlated to 
the conditions of the mine in which they work—which conditions 
vary enormously; and he suggests some useful cushions against 
absenteeism such as the maintenance of a pool of “ market-men” or 
substitutes, and the systematic use of development work to employ 
miners who may from time to time find that work at the face is 
held up. He is possibly a little wide of the mark when he asserts 
that the men must apply their own discipline through the unions, 
since all parties, including the men themselves, would probably 
recognise that as the manager’s job. But he is more often right 
than wrong. And he is always patient, sympathetic, humane, and 
shrewd WALTER TAPLIN. 
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Haydon’s ‘ Sublimity ”’ 


The Life and Death of Benjamin Robert Haydon, 1786-1846. By 


Eric George. (Oxford University Press. 21s.) 

THE present revival of interest in English Romantic painting is an 
appropriate sign of the prevalent latitudinarian conception of the 
limitations of fine art. Our enthronement of Samuel Palmer, our 
deferential view of the achievements of Martin, Fuseli, Ward, not to 
say of Dadd, is largely the result of a timely realisation that the 
legitimate beauties of “the Art,” as Haydon called it, are not 


intrinsic, that they may be of a kind that could equally well, 


for example, be expressed as literature. Though Haydon main- 
tained a blind, if not an involuntary, allegiance to the technical and 
stylistic standards of the eighteenth century,*his personality was 
gloriously and tragically Romantic and as a painter he was also 
an inveterate littérateur, so that it is inevitable that we should be 
tempted, in the light of the pleasures we now derive from Fuseli and 
Martin, to examine afresh the artistic pretensions of one who saw 
himself as a Napoleon of the sublime and terrible in painting. 

With all the goodwill, however, which Haydon’s autobiography 
must inspire, we may doubt whether surrender to such a temptation 
will ever prove more than a short-lived indulgence. Mr. Eric 
George, in this new life of the artist, has made an honest but 
desperate attempt, in his chapter entitled “ Haydon’s Place in British 
Art,” to demonstrate that this place is one to which Haydon’s paint- 
ings may still give him some claim. But it is not an unreasonable 
assumption that Mr. George refused to allow his perception of their 
merits to inveigle him into any extended search for the whereabouts 
of vanished examples ; and his valiant defence of certain parts of the 
accessible “ Raising of Lazarus ” must disarm criticism with its frank 
though superfluous admission that there is scarcely anything to be 
said for the principal figure in the picture. This figure, the figure 
of Christ, unhappily dominates the composition and, though sym- 
pathy may condone a biographer’s extravagant praise of the head of 
Lazarus, the preposterous insipidity of the Christ eclipses such minor 
excellencies as may be found in the circumfluent penumbra. It is 
sometimes asserted, by injudicious enthusiasts, that Haydon was a 
natural painter of genre, and that his fatal mistake was the exhaustion 
of an unusual talent in struggles with heroic and Biblical themes to 
which, it is certain, his capacities were totally unsuited. Mr. George 
has resisted this snare and, while praising “ Punch” and “ The Mock 
Election,” acknowledges the crudity and vulgarity which impair their 
force. Haydon’s great fascination as a man will always encourage.a 
charitable attitude towards his work. “ Punch ” is a picture of national 
importance ; it is bright, vigorous and funny; but it is inferior, 
in every other quality, to Wilkie’s “ Blind Man’s Buff.” 

In the absence of any evidence to the contrary it must be admitted 
that Haydon’s most important mistake was ever to have painted 
at all. He had no natural aptitude for this mode of expression, and 
the competence he managed to acquire reflected, but hardly attained, 
the conventional standards of the day ; when he mused upon death 
and destiny or God and resurrection, the ensuing exaltation of his 
spirit might bring tears to his eyes but it never, in any truly pictorial 
sense, yielded a vision. His powers, for the purposes he had in 
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mind, were too narrowly those of a writer. It has been said that 
his gripping literary style displays the ability of an exceptional 
novelist ; the merit of the autobiography is unquestioned, and we 
are easily moved by his own ecstasies and despairs while we smile 
at his laboured attempts to convey the same heights and depths jn 
the heroic or ineffable personages represented on his immense 
canvases. 

There is, indeed, such a fervent breath, such a buoyant wit, such 
colour and chiaroscuro in his record of himself that it must remain, 
even in the incomplete version in which it is generally known, the 
most revealing account of his extraordinary personality. It is, like 
the Mémoires d’Outre Tombe or the Confessions, with which in 
other respects it would be presumptuous to compare it, a work that 
proclaims, with wonderful but myopic sincerity, the unconscious 
defects of its author. A man who could, so unwittingly and pre- 
cisely, divulge the deluded nature of his vanity with the assertion 
that visitations of the divine spirit made him feel like a person “ with 
balloons under his armpits and ether in his soul” may be said, if he 
is also the writer of a copious journal, to have forestalled the task 
of a biographer. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Eric George’s book, which was unfortunately 
written without access to the manuscript of the journals, is a 
valuable and entertaining companion to the indispensable auto- 
biography. He has, as must have seemed to him both necessary 
and agreeable, quoted extensively from Tom Taylor’s printed text; 
but he has also studied his subject from a variety of sources less 
peculiarly prejudiced than Haydon’s personal narrative ; in doing 
so he has established the broad truth of that transparent self- 
description—a feat that could only be performed by demonstrating 
how delusive in fact are the painter’s less convincing assertions. 

Haydon’s true place in the history of British painting has been 
shown by Mr. George, notwithstanding his cautious defence of the 
“ Lazarus,” to be that of a progressive publicist. Haydon was among 
the first to appreciate the beauty of the Elgin marbles ; and, however 
vain or selfish the motives, his restless importunings of Ministers 
and his triumphant lecture tours in the benighted provinces engaged 
the authorities to acknowledge the principle of Government patronage 
for art and hastened the official provision of schools of design. 

Rosin IRONSIDE. 


Ciano in English 
Ciano’s Diplomatic Papers. Edited by Malcolm Muggeridge ; translated 
by Stuart Hood. (Odhams Press. 17s. 6d.) 

Tuts is the translation of the Mondadori publication entitled 
L’Europa verso la Catastrofe to which a middle was dedicated in 
The Spectator tast July. Count Grandi’s account of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s lamentable advances to him in February, 1938, thus becomes 
available to the British public which is now able to examine the 
almost embarrassing details about the agent whom the Prime Minister 
entrusted with secret messages for the Fascist Ambassador. The 
only omissions in the English text are those of the name of this 
person and of his position in the Conservative Party—facts which 
the Italian edition made no attempt to conceal. Mr. Eden fought 
a losing battle against these ill-assorted conspirators, but Count 
Grandi’s despatch of February rg9th, 1938, while intended to redound 
to the glory of his own diplomacy, illuminates the courage, grasp 
and integrity of the British Foreign Secretary. 

This is not, like Ciano’s diaries, of whith an earlier volume has 
now appeared in Italy, a book for the public as a whole, since it 
is largely concerned with formal negotiation. There are a number 
of specialists, however, who will be grateful to have access to these 
papers in English. It is valuable to be able to compare the Italiaa 
versions with the many German documents which have become 
accessible, and gradually more and more official British papers are 
being added to the available material. Ciano’s full account of, for 
instance, the dram~tic Berchtesgaden meetings of August 12th and 
13th, 1939, is given to us here so that we can compare it with the 
minutes drawn up by the German interpreter, Paul Schmidt, Ciano 
is vaguer, and seems to run his two conversations with Hider 
together, but it is interesting to find that, in this case at any rate, 
the impression made is very much the same. With Ribbentrop, Ciano 
could speak English, but he spoke no German, and it is almost 
incredible that he brought no interpreter of his own to his critically 
important interviews with Hitler ; Schmidt knew no Italian, and only 
translated the Fuhrer’s outpourings into French. Should it not 
have been mentioned, by the way, that one or two of the papers 
included among the Ciano papers in English are, in fact, translauons 
from the Italian translations of German minutes ? This is true 
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of the record of the Fiihrer-Duce meeting at the Brenner on 
March 18th, 1940. 

Mr. Hood’s translations in the present volume are certainly good. 
Its editor, Mr. Muggeridge, has followed the Italian grouping of 
the documents, and has used the Italian narrative, which links the 
groups of papers together, almost word for word. This is perfectly 
satisfactory in principle, but it is unfortunate that he has thereby 
incorporated several mistakes as; for example, the reference on 
page 289 to Serrano Sufier as Franco’s son-in-law (instead of brother- 
in-law). Mr. Muggeridge has also accepted many of the Italian 
footnotes which were slovenly an@ inaccurate from the start. It is 
true that he has bravely weeded out a number of misprints and mis- 
statements, but there are still tog many left ; we are informed, for 
instance, that Sir Percy Loraine remained as Ambassador in Rome 
until June 1st, 1940, instead of the correct date, June roth, the day 
of Italy’s declaration of war. Into the bargain a few fresh errors 
have forced their way in. On page 105 Anfuso is sent to be Italian 
Minister to Rumania in 1942, whereas it was to Budapest that he 
was sent; it might have been a@@ed that in 1943 he became the 
Neo-Fascist Ambassador to Germany, thereafter retiring to Spain 
as Serrano Sufier’s guest. One cannot help, further, feeling some 
doubt about the note which has been inserted on page 159 with 
regard to Count Bethlen’s statement to the Duce about Austria in 
January, 1938, that “80 per cent. of the population is Nazi and the 
remainder is in favour of the Anschluss.” Whether this was an 
exaggeration or not it was a typical Hungarian view at the time. 
Even in Mr. Muggeridge’s introduction there are two or three 
regrettable slips—Ciano was* imprisoned at Verona, never at Genoa. 
There are undoubtedly too many facts in recent history to be mar- 
shalled before one has to go to press, but the resulting mis- 
statements may become serious if they give a collection of important 
documents the appearance of not being serious. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


Fiction 
The Corner That Held Them. By Sylvia Townsend Warner. 
and Windus. 10s. 6d.) 
And Then You Came, By Ann Bridge. 
Red is the Port Light. By Joseph Tomelty. 
The Bachelor of Arts. By R. K. Narayan. 
8s. 6d.) 
Miss TOWNSEND WARNER has been criticised and is likely to be 
criticised again for the fact that in her new novel, The Corner That 
Held Them, she views her fourteenth-century nuns through 
twentieth-century eyes. I can only feel thankful that she does. 
How bitter this mediaeval concoction would be without the jam of 
modern wit and irony! The age she covers—one that as a result of 
the Black Death of 1358 and the Great Plague of 1374 became so 
obsessed by death that it produced the Dance of Death, an hysteria 
possessing whole communities, sending them into the churchyards, 
to dig up bones and skulls, and dance until everyone fell exhausted 
—is not an easy one to humanise. Viewed from this distance, its 
quality is so macabre that it appears more alien than the heydays of 
Greece, Rome or even Egypt. It is, therefore, unlikely that any 
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attempt by the writerto fit out her nuns with archaic language 
and thoughts would produce figures any nearer to our under. 
standing than those of the Bayeux Tapestry. 

In literature reality is relative only to our willingness to believe 
and, because I can. believe in them, Miss Warner’s nuns are for 
me much more like .fourteenth-century nuns than could be any 
tedious puppets talking pseudo-Chaucerian. As far as period details 
are concerned I do not know whether the novel is accurate or not, 
but it is something more—it is entertaining. Miss Warner’s survey 
of thirty-three years of life in the convent of Oby is from start 
to finish a mild, sustained delight, never during its three hundred 
and ten pages jarring one by any obvious error in the drawing of 
her long pageant of.characters. She treats them all with equal insight 
and interest so that,.as far as imwportance is concerned, they are all 
much of a size and rouse the same sympathy. The resulting effect 
is slightly flat but one of complete realism. 

The nuns of Oby for all their feminine silliness, their squabbles, 
hopes, fears and superstitions, have individuality and courage. The 
Black Death has swept across Europe “faster than a horse” and 
has brought panic to England so that everyone flees, no one knows 
to where, and “lepers broke out of their hospitals and crutched 
themselves along with the rest, and people scarcely feared them,” 
but the nuns stick to their convent with death among them. Old 
Dame Blanche callsadown to the visiting clerk: “ Yes, we are all 
shut up here, like Mhights in a castle. The enemy has broken in, 
but we aren’t overcome yet.” The nuns have lost their priest, and 
in the confusion of the plague year Clerk Ralph Kello is able to pass 
himself off as a priest and spend the rest of his life in comfort and 
boredom at Oby. Sir Ralph (as he is now called) and Dame Lilias, 
who yearns to become an anchoress, probably appeal most to the 
reader, for they are, among a simple-minded lot, sufficiently complex 
to be capable of boredom—a condition then rare enough to be 
numbered with the Deadly Sins and now more widespread than 
any plague. The others are content and busy, believing that their 
way of life will go on without change or hindrance till the Day of 
Judgement. They amble, like the reader, happily from one incident 
to another, and only occasionally does an incident so strike one 
that it is likely to remain long in the memory. 


Miss Ann Bridge in And Then You Came also touches upon 
the past, but a legendary past about which her guess is as good as 
anyone’s. She does not, however, return to it but brings its figures 
into our present. Those who read Mr. Neil Gunn’s The Silver 
Bough a short time ago know that the Highlander, unlike the poor 
Sassenach who has only one sight, as frequently sees the past as 
the present, the dead as the living. Miss Bridge, like Mr. Guna, 
adopts the tiresome trick of leaving her readers guessing. We meet 
a group of Scottish landowners and their friends, all firmly fixed in 
the caste system ; into their midst comes a strange and lovely girl 
accompanied by three handsome young men. In spite of 
rather foolish modern names, they are easily identified by the reader 
as Deirdre, wife of the High King of Ulster, and the sons of Uisne 
with whom she fled to Scotland—but in what form are they, 
visionary or reincarnate? What are they doing travelling round the 

| Scotland in a modern yacht? The author evades these 
questions. The magical creatures appear bringing tragedy with 
them ; then disappear as suddenly as they came. We are no further 
enlightened by the loss of the yacht with all on board, or by 
Professor Porlock’s curious day (reminiScent -of the remarkable 
“Old England” scene in Wyndham Lewis’ The Childermass) spent 
riding through the mists of antiquity on a motor-cycle. He sees all 
his Scottish friends in ancient Celtic dress in exactly the same places, 
both socially and physically, as they are in today. Apparently i 
you are Lady Aline now you were Lady Aline in pre-history ; this 
theory should answer the question: “ Who was then the gentleman?” 






coast of 


Miss Bridge is a competent enough writer, with moments of real 
power and imagination, but the frequent intrusion of her own 
personality into her novel is inexcusable. On pages 33-35 she gives 
a long description of Scottish baronial interiors in which she writes 
down to the servants’ hall (if such a thing still exists) with a con- 
spiratorial giggle. What a lot of old funnies they are, she seems to 
say, with their stuffed seals, brass bedsteads, Maple’s furniture, &c., 
but, my dears, they are real ladies and gentlemen! Taste, howeve! 
is not confined to interior decorating, and Miss Bridge herself 1s 
capable of the following: “ Ronald Macdonald was Glasdeir’s piper 
and body-servant, the eighth in line, from father to son, to perform 
these functions for eight successive Glasdeirs. It is not surprising 
that such servants take to themselves a certain liberty in their 
dealings with their masters”; while her construction of sentences 
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is often so careless that we get statements as meaningless as: 
There was ingelligence and force in the face, for all its healthy stain 
of red under the clear tan.” 


In Red is the Port Light Mr. Tomelty does not give us the fine 
full Ulster flavour of the Northern Irish village in which his story 
is set, but is content instead with a wishy-washy Irishness that 
might be placed anywhere. The resulting “poetic” quality is 
pervaded as by a smell of decay by the dreary unpleasantness of the 
chief characters. The hero is a prig and, worse than that from the 
Irish viewpoint, an informer. He marries the wife of the man he 
has ruined—a repellent woman who tufns out to be both mad and 
a victim of cancer. She attempts to murder her young husband, 
and he, instead, murders her. In the hands of a skilled writer these 
people could be made credible and even understandable, but Mr. 
Tomelty’s loosely constructed book lacks the force and purpose that 
carry conviction. 


Since The Bachelor of Arts was first published in 1937, Mr. 
Narayan’s writing has so developed that Mr. Forster’s kindly praise 
quoted on the dust-jacket sounds a little like patronage. No foreign 
writer with so wide a gap to bridge between his world and his 
English readers has bridged it so successfully. From Sirajudowlla 
to the curious monsters of Mother India, the Indian male has been 
presented to the British female as a tyrannical horror, a nightmare 
in the home. Mr. Narayan has changed him for us into a human 
being. His Bachelor of Arts, passing through all the sufferings of 

tudentship, first love and the difficulties of choosing a career, is an 
early creation, but is as alive and sympathetic as any of the fine 
tragi-comic characters he has drawn since. Ottvia MANNING. 


Shorter Notices 





The Artamonov Business. By Maxim Gorki. Translated by Alec Brown, 
(Hamish Hamilton. 6s.) 


Tus new translation (one of the excellent Novel Library series) of 
Gorki’s best-known book has much to recommend it beside its 
moderate price. Apart from a slight muddling of relationship at the 
end and an occasional over-roughness in an attempt at raciness, it is 
a good pungent version, quite free from that sense of stilted 
foreign-ness that so many translations from the Russian convey. 
Gorki’s violence and yet sensitiveness to un-materialistic values, his 
turbulent characters yet poetic pictures of the countryside, his con- 
fusion of incident which yet falls into such clear-cut shape at the 
end—all come through in an extremely readable form. The theme 
of the rise and fall of a family of three generations and the grim little 
linen factory has an intrinsic interest ; it also gives a lively picture of 
Russia between the freeing of the serfs and the First World War. 
It is a pity that the translation of the title is somewhat ambiguous. 





[In the issue of The Spectator dated November 26th, Mr. P. D. F. 
Tennent’s Ibsen’s Dramatic Technique, published by Messrs. Bowes 
and Bowes, was wrongly stated to have been published by the 
Cambridge University Press.] 











THE ATTIC PRETENDERS 
By ERNST KREUDER ( 


Translated by rovert xee 85. 6d. net. 


The first post-war German novel to be 
translated. A humorous and fantastical 
story of six young men escaping from 
the unreality of their life in Europe today. 


THE TRAIN By VERA PANOVA 
Translated from the Russian by eve 
MANNING & MARIE BUDBERG 9s. 6d. nef. 


A new and widely acclaimed Soviet writer’s 
first novel, about a group of very human 
men and women running a hospital train. 


PUTNAM, 42 Great Russell Street WC1 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


It is a significant commentary on the current positon in the stock 
markets that while prices are conspicuously firm a considerable 
number of brokers are complaining of the lack of business 
Admittedly, the brokers worst hit are those who in the past haye 
thriven on speculative activity—the quick in-and-out operations 
which have been so severely restricted by the heavy transfer duty 
and the cost of two commissions, It is the fact, however, that even 
the firms which can claim to do a solid investment business are 
feeling the pinch. Markets are not as fluid as they were, holder 
are for the most part reluctant to sell and the steadiness of prices 
is almost synonymous with stagnation. 

In these conditions it is not easy to pick up the underlying trend, 
but it is beginning to look as if nothing less than a major internationg 
political shock will cause a serious setback. There is enough money 
to absorb new issues of capital and, on the whole, earnings and 
dividends are justifying the current level of market prices. Under 
the lead of gilt-edged, the advance seems likely to continue oa 
cautious and selective lines, 


TERMS OF TWO DEALS 

If further proof is meeded of the inappropriateness of Stock 
Exchange prices as the basis for compensation for the purposes of 
the transfer of control it is surely forthcoming in the terms just 
announced of two important deals. After long negotiations the 
Beira Railway is being acquired by the Portuguese Government for 
a sum of £4,000,000. This is equivalent, after allowing for the 
repayment of debentures and for surplus liquid assets in London, 
to something between 44s. and 50s. a share on Beira Railway 
ordinary shares. On the day before this settlement was announced 
the market quotation was 58s. 9d. and only a few weeks ago it stood 
as high as 65s. In other words the Sjock Exchange attempt to assess 
the real value of these shares proved to be lamentably wide of the 
mark. 

In the case of the other deal to which I am referring there was 
an even wider discrepancy but fortunately in favour of shareholders. 
The King Line £1 ordinary shares are being purchased by Union- 
Castle at £5 each, whereas the market quotation on the day 
preceding the announcement was only just over £3. In relation to 
the 15 per cent. dividend which King Line has been paying in 
recent years the market price of £3 looked reasonable enough. 
Investors were not willing to put any high value in these days of 
dividend limitation on the wide margin between the dividends and 
earnings, nor were they in a position to assess the real value of the 
underlying assets. Since the settlement has been based on a 
independent valuation it is fair to assume that the £5 a share which 
Union-Castle is prepared to pay is a fair price. In short, the City 
shows a greater sense of fair play in carrying through its purchases 
for control than the Government is showing in its dealings with 
iron and steel shareholders. 


GILT EDGED AT A DISCOUNT 

It does not often happen that shares ¢an be bought at less than 
the value of the gilt-edged stocks held by the company. This is the 
position today, however, in Steaua Romana (British) £1 ordinaries 
quoted in the market around §s. 6d. In the balance-sheet invest- 
ments, consisting almost entirely of gilt-edged securities, amount to 
£736,000, or the equivalent, on the £2,000,000 of capital, to over 
7s. a share. Why this anomaly? Mainly because the company’s 
Roumanian oil business is now taken over by the Roumanian Govern- 
ment, and the chances of getting any worth-while compensation are 
not being rated very high. Claims have been lodged under the Peace 
Treaty, and the British Government and the other British-owned oil 
companies in Roumania are co-operating, but it is obviously going 
to be a difficult job to get satisfaction, Meantime, however, the price 
of the shares allows nothing for the oil assets and is substantially 
below the value of the gilt-edged stocks held in London. In the 
latest report of the company, issued last week, the statement is made 
that “the future of the company is under consideration.” This 
seems to indicate the possibility of interesting developments, although 
the situation is complicated by the outcome of* the compensation 
claims. The shares look cheap as a lock-up purchase for capital 
appreciation. 
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Ashley Courtenay 





"I am a part of all that I have met.” 








Coptes of the 1948 editron of my hardy 
Annual Let's Halt Awhile,”’ price 65. 
are avatiable at adineg okseliers, 
Profusely tiimstratea ma 8 6describes some 
450 of the really good hotels of Great 
Britain and Ireland, lt your bookseller 
has sold out apply to A hiey Courtenay, 
6a. Se. 7 es's Seve London, S.W.l1 
Prroe ¢ 4. post fr 
ABBERLEY Weressiuvene re. THE ELMS 
Idea w € sider educed erms 
Oo : ge 0 some ot the loveliest 
intry in all Er . l s from 
Worcester, Droit i, Tenbury ft. up 
16 acres of gro is Tennis, R g, Club 
Licence Tel Gt. Whitiey 31 
Ascot BER YSTEDE HOTEL. West End 
vice and nfort ir yuntry surroundings 
22 niles f n Lonoon Good trains. 
Te As 888. Manager: W. Ferris 
LUPTON 


Nr. BRIXHAM, South Devon 
H I 





OTEI CHURSTON FERRERS, tor sea- 
y in a Country House atmo- 
sphere. Golf and riding ables at the 
gates. I g, Tennis. I g, Billiards, 
Bridge Licensed Deta with pleasure. 
Churston 81338 
SreAreens. ISLANDS ‘ ne to Britain's 
ST ELADE’S BAY 
(OTEL JERSEY the adise isle, where 
4 erity has not permeated Be weather 
w ise Ww er in comfort facing the south 
and he sun and free from restrictions 
One and a } ours from London 
WwW eR H. Colley 
CHICHESTER in one 
‘ om quipped 
hotels in Sussex re for 
the Sussex Seal Special 
reduced terms Pel; 
Chichester 2028 lire on 
en's He vel Duchy 





Q : 
Hotel, Falmouth 


SOUTH CORNWALL. ROSELAND PENIN- 






SULA EX ILSUE MANOR, o mile from 
sea in J gs rs peace, 
comfort for the Winter 
Own cows, po vegetables RUAN 
HIGH LANES, Nr. Truro rel.: Veryan 270 
CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX, Nr. Tunbridge 
Wells, CREST HOTEL A Scottish Welcome 
nder the personal direction of 

iton Adams. Fully equipped first- 

; al heating. Nearby Golf 


unge All-weather 


Facing 


ena HOTEL 
ful gardens ter 

















MATLOCK, 
Warmth at 
GREATEST HYDRO Here the wor Ties of 
this present age and the vagaries of ow 
climate can be forgotten in ideal sur 

ings that crovide Rest, Relaxa “Poh 
Recreation Tarif on application Tel. 
Matlock 17. 


Derbyshire 
SMEDLEY’S, 


Enjoy Wi 
BRITAING 


NEWQUAY. HEADLAND HOTEL AA 
4Star, R.A.C. Premier Hotel in the West. A 
full, enjoyable Christmas Programme o 
offered to those who have not yet fixed 
their Christmas arrangements. \djoining 
famous 18-hole Goif Course Pu 
Licensed Fine Cellar Excellent Cuising 
Central Heating Newquay 2211 

Nr PLYMOUTH, DOWNDERRY, «¢ 
CORNWALL THE WIDE SEA HOTEL & 
now booking for Christmas Perfect positiog 
overlooking sea Moderate erms fo 
bookings of a month or longer. Here yoo 
can be sure of sunshine, a mild — 
a comfortable bedroom, varied 


nenws and 
the personal Interest of Miss W M “Etiott, 
Resident Proprietress. Tel.: Downderry 


RICHMOND HILL, Surrey. MOR 














HOTEL just by the Park Gates and faaing 
that famous view of the Thames. Ofes 
quiet and comfortable residential quarters 
from 6 18., With easy access to City ang 
West End Tel.: Richmond 3763 
SIDMOUTH, DEVON, BELMONT HOTEL 
A.A 4 Star A first-class luxury how | 
noted for its excellent food and « upying 
the finest position extending 

front Through Coaches 

Waterloo Private jultes 

Private bathrooms Lift Fully 

Tel Sidmouth 32. Special wi 
SIDMOUTH ROYAL GLEN 

sunny seclusion a hundred va 

sea, this one-time ROYAL 











will appeal to all who look 

warmth omfort, good cate 
personal service Under the 
direction of Mr. and Mrs. Martin Froa 
5) gna Tel.: Sidmouth 221 
SIDMOUTH You cannot beat Suny 
SIDMOUTH on the English Riviera i 
winter warmth, and the VICTORIA 
HOTEL for all-the-year-round comfort 
Come and be Spoilt! Tel. 961 
FOReeAy 8 GRAND HOTEL, where you 
can int we for nowhere abroad will 
you ‘And ‘that ‘traditional Britis! regard 
for personal comfort and a Chet mon 
sympatheti to individual needs. A sul 
or a sunny bedroom ? Whatever your 
personal requirement write to S. R. Pag 
the General Manager 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, SPA HOTEL - 
the and the Sun 


south 




















ae bed ooms, hot anc 400ft. up 
ballroom, squash Acres of Park Land. -: _— from Londen 
a-glass sv lounge and the Coast Fully licensed Pirst- 
ty a ys Se uttine, class cuisine. Lift Cocktail Lounge sen 
t during off-season, ballroom Free Golf on own a 

' elixst owe "521, 9-hole urse Tel. 20331 (3 lin 

COLES TONE. THE BURLINGTON. WEYBRIDGE, Surrey. OATLANDS PARE 
ituated on the Leas facing the sea. Fully HOTEL Only 30 minutes from Londm 
th “ Bay Tree’’ Grill Room Golf, Tennis Squash, Bowls, Badminia 
Bar Good food well-cooked. and Dancing—all free to residents w= 
ttral heating Running water in rooms (many with private bath), and sell- 
all rooms. Lock-up garages. Moderate contained suites. Central ting 
terms. Open all the year. ‘Phone 4663-4. Moderate inclusive terms. Weybridge u® 
* WITZERLAND. WINTER SPORTS. EAL’S MANSARD RESTA-JRANT 
Three weeks in well-known Pension serves good food and wine in K 

for £18 — Para Frora, Chateau d’Oex. | 20d civilised surroundings. Open for m 


W NTER HOo.ipaYs 1N ?HE STERLING AREA 
Cyprus, Barbados, Bermuda, Jamaica, 





Nassau Details of Alr Travel from 
ScotTTisn io L., 26, Cockspur St., 
—— Ww.l. Prestwich Airport, Ayr- 
5 
\ INTER SPORT for the beginner and 
advanced enthusiast.—All inclusive 
arrangements. SwiTzertanp, 10 days from 
£22 6s., 15 days from £34 13s. 6d. Care- 


fully selected hotels. Early bookings essen- 
tial —ENet ALLAN & Sons (Travet). Ltp., 
25, Cockspur Street, London. S.W.1. Tel.: 
Wh tehall $387 -9 





HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c 


Comree CLUB, Brockham ton Park, 
Nr. Cheltenham. Magnificent mansion 





all modern comforts, with 60 acres oO 

arkland in the peace of the Cotswolds. 

f at §6«6 Cuisine. Spring interior mat- 

Ideal or week-end change 

holidays. ting. Riding over 

co 1 Tenr's and Squash 

ts. ruli-s pe Billi ard: Table. Games 
m.—Write for Folder W.2 é 

JOMEL Y¥ c HRIS rMAS IN LONDON.— 

Bookings now bein aken at Brooxs 

House Horet, Brooke 5st eet folborn, with. 

in easy reach of the autres @ | entertain- 


per day Be 





\ ARKLY for peace Georgian 
+ mansion—glorious parkiand. Excellent 
food, airy bedrooms o and c.), staff sin- 
cerely coacerned your comfort Riding, 
tennis, garage Sea ‘0 miles. Broc hure 
from Manacer, Markly, Rushlake Green 
(‘phone 270), near Heathfield, Sussex 


1896, Printed in Great Britain 
offices, 99 or St, London, W 


Gov 








ing coffee, 
Court Road, W.1. 
Vj Gov iFoRD. NEAR 
4! DEVON .—BROOMHILL 
winter terns, enjoy the amenities of we- 
managed hotel, with homely atmospber 
comfortable country house Billtaras 
Really good country fare 150 acres oF 
grounds Tel Shirwell 62 
OYAL HOTEL, Shaftesbury, Dorse— 
Lovely gardens, all amenities, excelles 


.unch and tea.—196, Tott 


BARNSTAPLE 
. At reduce 


food, own produce bus services 
Bridge Brochure on request. Tel.: 1% 
TOKE HOUSE, near Bletchley (Te. 
\) 127). Centre for Recreative Arts. Holi- 
days with optional drawing. painting snd 
craftwork Fro 5s. per day 
YAYFARERS RESTAURANT Cart 
CONTINENTAL AND SNACK Bat, @ 
Granville Place, Orchard Street, Wi 


5125. etween Mount Royal sad 
Open 11 a.m. till 11 p.m. Table 
bookab.e for dinner. Lunca and Dns, 
5s. (No house charges.) Renowned for & 
excellent c uisine and pastries from our oW8 
bakery Pri parties catered for 


vate 
WINTER IS WARMER at Farringfot 
unique country house hotel near ‘Frest - 


MAYfatr 
Selfridges 


water, Isle of Wight. Sheltered by bi 
downs and set amidst a lovely woow® 
estate bordering the sea, where dafods 





dividual service 
produce from Sitenen garde 
Garage. Terms from 6 gens. weekly.— 
details to Twos 5 
Dept. FAR/8c/K. Berkeley Street. 
W.1, or branches 
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by St. Crewents Press, Lto., 
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